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Britain’s output of open-cast coal is 
expected to increase 50 per cent with use 
of American machinery. About $15,000,- 
000 worth of excavating equipment has 
just been bought in the U.S. by a British 
mission. Some two-thirds of the ma- 
chinery will go to open-cast mines in 
order to boost their present output of 
9,000,000 tons a year to 15,000,000. 
First delivery is looked for next autumn; 
all the machinery is to be in Britain by 


the spring of 1949. 
°° Oo 


Russian trade with the U.S. during 
1946 gave the Soviet Union a favorable 
balance of more than $80,000,000. The 
balance was made possible by the fact 
that 85 per cent of Russia's imports from 
the U.S., amounting to $304,542,000, 
was shipped as gifts or Lend-Lease. 
In actual commercial transactions, the 
Soviet Union sold almost twice as much 
in America as she bought. Russian ship- 
ments, chiefly furs, exceeded purchases 
by $47,236,000. In addition, Russia sold 


$33,729,000 worth of gold to the U.S. 
°° 0 
Australia’s growing industries have 


boosted output 78 per cent since the war 
ended. In that period, the number of 
factories in the Commonwealth increased 
by more than 2,000. Some 32 Govern- 
ment-operated war factories and more 
than 220 other industrial enterprises have 
been converted to peacetime use under 
private ownership. Business interests in 
other countries have invested over $50,- 
000,000 in new Australian industries. Fur- 
ther investments from abroad now being 
negotiated amount to $20,000,000 more. 
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A 10 per cent increase in Canadian 
rents has been authorized by the Do- 
minion Government. Rent increases are 
to be conditioned on renewal of leases 
for a minimum of two years. If a land- 
lord does not offer to renew a lease, the 
tenant may remain on a month-to-month 
basis at the old rent and may not be 
evicted. If a tenant turns down a renewal 
of his lease, he may be evicted in 30 days. 
A tenant who signs a renewal may get 
out of it on 30 days’ notice, but it is 
binding on the landlord for two years. 
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An American air line now is permitted 
to operate in Finland for the first time. 
Scheduled operations, into Helsinki are 
expected to begin June 1 and will bring 
U. S. civil air operations in Europe closer 
to the Soviet Union than ever before. 
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Tramp flying is developing in Norway 
to take its place alongside successful 
tramp-shipping enterprises. A number of 
charter planes now are being operated by 
Norwegians flying cargo on an unsched- 
uled basis from Hong Kong to Johannes- 
burg and from Cairo to Oslo. In Norway, 
four firms are to use war-built Catalina 
patrol planes for cargo-carrying opera- 
tions. They will be used for bringing 
in fresh fish directly from distant fishing 
grounds and carrying building materials 
to remote sections of the country where 
land transport is difficult and expensive. 
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The rebuilding of Japan’s rayon in- 
dustry is to be allowed by Allied authori- 
ties. An annual output of 150,000 metric 
tons of yarn and staple fiber has been 
authorized. That would permit the in- 
dustry to satisfy the needs of Japanese 
consumers at a level based on consump- 
tion between 1930 and 1934 and would 
leave a surplus for export. At present, the 
industry can turn out somewhat more 
than 75,000 tons of rayon a year. The 
availability of machines and materials will 
determine how long it will take Japanese 
industry to double its rayon capacity. 
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Underbidding by Italian manufac- 
turers now has reached the point where 
they are winning contracts with bids 30 
per cent lower than those from other 
industrial countries. That is made pos- 
sible by a technique of accounting, under 
which Italian manufacturers are trans- 
ferring half of the proceeds from their 
sales abroad into lire at the fixed rate of 
exchange and exchanging the other half 
at free-market rates. The biggest deal 
made in this fashion was a recent order 
for ships placed by Argentina and Turkey. 
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Sugar exports by Indonesia may be 
possible this year. There are about 160,- 
000 acres of cane in Java. If fertilizers 
ordered from the U.S. are delivered in 
the East Indies before May, sugar out- 
put is expected to reach 812,500 tons in 
1947. If the fertilizers are not delivered, 
production will not exceed 520,000 tons, 
and no exports will be possible. 
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Japan is to be searched for property 
looted in the Philippines during the war. 
American owners should send descrip- 
tions of articleg lost to the American 
Embassy in Manila for forwarding by 
the Philippine Government to occupa- 
tion authorities in Japan. 
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This Book Is A “World Report” 
On the Potentialities of Commerce 
In Our Postwar World—Country by Country. 
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HE renewed realization by international- 

minded citizens that world peace and 
world prosperity are interdependent will 
create an urgent demand for this authoritative 
and comprehensive digest of economic condi- 
tions and opportunities for economic expan- 
sion in every continent today. . . . the views 
of twenty experienced investigators, econo- 
mists, authors who are familiar with the 
industrial and agricultural fields of the coun- 
tries about which they write. Splendid survey 
and source book of international trade condi- 
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ORDER NOW! 
World Report Index 


The index to Volume 1 of 
World Report—covering the issues 
from May 23, 1946 to December 
31, 1946—is now being prepared, 
and will be ready for distribution 
shortly. 


it will refer you easily and quick- 
ly to all the information which has 
been printed on any subject, any 
country, any individual. Contains a 
complete list of all the special 
World Report maps, Worldgraphs, 
and Photo Reports which Volume 1 
contains. 


The price is 50 cents a copy. 
In ordering, please indicate wheth- 
er or not you wish to be placed on 
the mailing list to receive all future 
indexes as published. World Report 
indexes will be published every six 
months, as each volume is com- 
pleted. 
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The Palestine problem is to be approached from an entirely new 
angle. Now that the ages-old and acrimonious dispute between Jews 
and Arabs is going to the United Nations, new elements are to be intro- 
duced. Among others, Soviet Russia gets her first chance to take a hand 
in the settlement of the Holy Land’s problems. In a report on page 10 
we give you an analysis of the Palestine question as it goes to the 
United Nations, the motives of the interested countries and peoples, 
and the new factors that will influence their strategy in this latest move. 

* * + 

A new chapter in America’s interest in India’s affairs is beginning 
with appointment of Henry F. Grady as first U. S. Ambassador to the 
troubled interim Government of India. With the day drawing near 
when the British will withdraw from that key corner of the Empire, 
bitter rivalries between Hindus and Moslems continue to keep India 
in ferment. Ambassador Grady, an experienced negotiator in similarly 
complex and bitter rivalries in Greece and Palestine, may become the 
instrument for a more active, perhaps a mediating, role in Indian 
affairs. The Indian question—past, present and future—is discussed in 
an informative article on page 23. 

. +e 

Britain is taking action to prevent a flight of capital to other coun- 
tries where there are no socialistic nationalization programs, rosier eco- 
nomic conditions and more promise of profits from investments. A 
control dike, designed to keep pounds sterling from flowing overseas, 
has been erected around the British Isles. But the dike appears to have 
sprung a few leaks. You'll find the dispatch reporting the situation on 
page 16. 

= a a 

Korean independence has been blocked since the end of the war by 
the 38th parallel, which divides the country into Russian and Ameri- 
can zones, and inability of the Soviet Union and the United States to 
agree on the political and economic setup. Numerous efforts to agree 
have failed. Now U.S. Secretary of State Marshall, at Moscow, has 
asked Foreign Minister Molotov to make a final effort to establish a 
free and independent Korea. In the meantime, the U. S. will keep its 
pledge to the Koreans by going ahead with the plans for an inde- 
pendent Korea, at least in the American zone. Our report on the pro- 
posals and plans is on page 20. 

ct a ® 

You will also find: An analytical report on the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers at Moscow (page 5) . . . American plans for assistance to 
Greece (page 14) . .. The Russian reaction to American broadcasts 
beamed at the Soviet Union (page 13) . . . Export-Import Bank loans 
to be made to stimulate imports from abroad (page 43). 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
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The odds now favor these things: 

Russia isn't to give up her certain hold on Eastern Germany and Eastern 
Europe in return for U.S.-British proposals that she regards with suspicion. 

U.S.-Britain are not going permanently to watch Western Europe strangle and 
become a graveyard because of an unwillingness to permit Germans to work. 

Germany will stay divided down the middle, probably for a long time. 

Those are the real -rospects, barring a conciliatory move by Joseph Stalin, 
as the big nations demonstrate at Moscow their inability to agree. Big obstacle, 
as expected, is that Germany, however operated, isn’t able to satisfy all at once 
every demand made by the conquerors. Nothing is finally settled. Each Side finds 
the only alternative is to make the most out of the real estate held separately. 











To keep the bargaining alive, these other results are likely: 

German steel output to be raised to 10,000,000 tons from 5,800,000 tons. 
That annual figure would be a compromise of conflicting suggestions. 

Level of industry in Germany to be restudied by a special commission. 

Net effect is that a basic agreement between Russia and the nations of the 
West is not appreciably nearer; is not to come without further delay and debate. 
Deep distrust is shown by both sides. 











What lies behind demands by Russia and France is this: 

Russia, struggling with reconstruction, with many shortages, is determined 
to get goods of all kinds in great volume from Germany. Russians already are 
draining Eastern Germany and want goods produced currently in the West. 

France, with her own rebuilding job, getting only one fourth of the fuel 
obtained from prewar Germany, wants more coal before Germany is reunited. 

Neither Russia nor France is willing to admit that the cost of waging war 
cannot be repaid by a defeated enemy. France is running her own zone of Germany 
at a slight profit. Russia is secretive about what she is getting. Both 
nations want to be entirely certain they get more, not less, from Germany. 


Positions taken by Britain and the U.S. look this way: 

Britain, impoverished by war, deep in debt, short of dollars, is unwilling 
to go on feeding idle Germans and delaying a.day when Germany can pay her way. 

United States, burdened with increasingly heavy costs in Germany, refuses 
to finance the production of goods that would flow into Russia as reparations. 
Both Britain and the U.S. are tired of footing the bills. 


In this situation, the U.S. and Britain are confident that Western Germany, 


: (over) 
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with its Ruhr industries, eventually could be organized into a paying venture. 
They realize, however, that a revival of Germany on a big scale, exclusive of 
Russia, would divide Europe irrevocably, could give German militarism a chance, 


The Western nations are learning in the Ruhr that a position of leadership 
cannot be shouldered without considerable trouble. 

German farmers are hoarding foodstuffs, falling down on deliveries. 

Severe weather is making transport difficult. Rolling stock is decrepit. 

Organized thefts are cutting into supplies of imported grain. 

Nazi sabotage shows up in the work of German administrators. 

Communist agitators are quick to take advantage of food shortages. 

Thus far, demonstrations by workers in the Ruhr have cost 500,000 tons of 
coal production. By midsummer, the worst should be over, and new harvests will 
be available. There's a chance of worse trouble, however, if food expected from 
the U.S. fails to arrive on schedule. You get the perspective on page 18. 
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In the new policy to seal off communism wherever it threatens to seep 
beyond the present bounds of Russian influence, Americans are to find this: 

U.S. aid to countries such as Greece will not stop with dollars. 

Greece's Government is to become a direct concern of Washington. 

Greece's politics become a U.S. concern, too. 

On the surface, America's offer is simply one of cash and advice. But it 
will go much deeper if it is to succeed in building up the Greek economy. 

A U.S. administrator is to step in with real power to say how the U.S. dole 
lars will be spent. He will be an employe of the Greek Government. 

Greek civil servants are to be reduced in number, maybe by one fourth. 

Greek taxes are to be revised to reach the rich. 

Carrying out these things will involve the U.S. deeply in the politics and 
internal affairs of Greece. Officials know that economic aid for the Greeks 
will not work the way Washington wants without actual intervention in the coun- 
try's affairs. You will find an analysis of the Greek problem on page 14. 




















U.S. is prepared to bolster up Korea if that's what Russia forceScccece 

Dollars are to be translated into goods and supplied liberally. 

Secretary Marshall is not going to wait for Russia to move. 

A three-year-program is intended to make Southern Korea stable. 

Idea of U.S. planners is that, if Korea remains split in two, with Russians 
enjoying the industries of the North, then the U.S. must put a solid foundation 
under Southern Korea. Lack of coal and fertilizer hampers the U.S. zone. Cost 


of this program is to run about $500,000,000 but it will be expended gradually. 
You get an outline of this problem in a dispatch on page 20. 











Within the Western Hemisphere, there's a minor civil wareceee 

Fighting in Paraguay, already in progress a month, shows no signs of ending. 
Government and rebels appear evenly matched, are unable to act decisively. 
Argentina, which controls Paraguay's trade, is urging an early settlement. 
President Peron of Argentina is eager to make visits to Brazil and Chile. 
The attitude in Buenos Aires is that civil war in Paraguay is irritating 


and must not distract attention from Argentina's plans to exert leadership with 
major trading countries of Latin America. 
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GERMAN OCCUPATION PROLONGED 
BY DISAGREEMENTS AT MOSCOW 


Big Four’s inability to settle terms 
of peace or form of government 
sets timetable back a year or more 


Reported from MOSCOW and WASHINGTON 


Timetable for Germany, after 
more than a month of discussion by the 
Big Four at Moscow, now looks like this: 

End of military occupation by the 
Allies, and signing of a peace treaty, is 
to be put off until 1949 or 1950, instead 
of 1948 as hoped by the United States. 

Beginnings of economic recovery 
in Occupied Germany are to be delayed 
at least six months, and perhaps longer, 
despite Allied agreement in 1945 that the 
four zones of occupation were from that 
time on to be treated as an economic 
unit, 

Cost to U.S. and British taxpayers 
of feeding Germans and maintaining 

s is thus to continue, at close to 
$2,000,000,000 annually, for two or 
three years longer. 

Barring a sensational round of conces- 
sions at the last minute, the net result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters now adds up to qualified agreement 
on minor matters, but progress backward 
on major issues. 

“We have been here four weeks now,” 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of Britain 
said at one point, “without accomplish- 
ing anything.” 

Even agreement on letting France con- 
trol the Saar has run into opposition from 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov. After the French plan for merging 
the economy of the Saar with that of 
France had been endorsed by America’s 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
and by Britain’s Bevin, Russia said, “No, 
not yet.” It might first be necessary, 


Molotov hinted, for the Allies to accept a— 


Soviet plan for the Ruhr. 

@ A disagreement over the establish- 
ment of Germany's future government 
provides the clue to the Allied timetable 
for the Reich. The American preference 
for a quick conversion to-a permanent 


government for the Germans has lost 
out to a more leisurely schedule, accord- 
ing to a radio dispatch to World Report 
from Robert Kleiman, staff correspondent 
at the Moscow Conference. 

The American plan that Marshall took 
to Moscow proposed three stages for the 
establishment of a German government 
qualified to sign the peace treaty. 

First step would be to set up a pro- 
visional government composed of the 
presidents of the German states. The 
Allied Control Council would concede to 
this government power to create and qp- 
erate central agencies able to unify the 
German economy. 
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BEVIN IN MOSCOW 
“Without accomplishing anything” 





Second stage in the Marshall proposal 
calls for the drafting and acceptance by 
the Germans of a federal constitution. 
This would establish a permanent German 
government with democratic safeguards. 
It would be a central government of 
limited- powers, on the U. S. pattern. 

Third and final stage assumes the new 
constitution in effect and the permanent 
government in office, not later than 1948. 

Anglo-Soviet plan provides for more 
cautious development. The first step 
would be creation of a German Consulta- 
tive Council, representing the states and 
advising the present government of Ger- 
many, the Allied Control Council. Prin- 
cipal duty of the new Council would be to 
draft a constitution. 

U.S. compromise between the two 
proposals, Kleiman reports, is to accept 
the Consultative Council as a temporary 
device. With this acceptance, however, 
Marshall is expected to propose that the 
Council be dissolved after one year, that 
a provisional government then be formed. 
as originally suggested by the U.S., and 
that a year later elections be scheduled 
for a permanent government. 

By this compromise, Marshall accepts 
a delay of at least a year in the original 
U.S. timetable. Instead of installing a 
permanent government in Germany some 
time next year, under the modified plan 
the Allies would postpone the birth of 
the new Germany at least to the sum- 
mer of 1949, and probably to 1950, 

The long arguments bétween Molotov 
and the Westerners over the form of the 
permanent government of Germany, 
Kleiman finds, contained more smoke 
than fire. Kleiman radios from Moscow: 

“Both the U:S. and Russia favor a 
federal government for Germany that in 
general follows the outlines of the pre- 
Hitler Weimar Constitution. Both Mar- 
shall and Molotov are willing, within 
limits, to let the Germans themselve’ de- 
termine the exact distribution of powers 
as between the central and the state 
governments. 

“The U.S. delegation here insists, 
however, that governmental powers 
affecting internal police, education and 
elections be vested firmly in the states, 
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ROBERT D. MURPHY 
U. S. Deputy for Germany 


ANDREI VISHINSKY 
Russian Deputy for Germany 


and not with the central government as 
Molotov proposes. 

“But the Americans are not opposing 
elections by proportional representation. 
Bevin vigorously opposes this system, 
while the Russians advocate it. The U. S. 
insists merely that each German state be 
allowed to make its own decision. -Actu- 
ally, the three states in the American 
zone already elect their officials by pro- 
portional representation. 

“The real dispute over the distribution 
of powers, it turns out, has temporarily 
put the U. S. and Russia on the same side, 
with Britain and France on the other. In 
closed meetings of a special committee 
here, the British and French delegates are 
trying to spell out the powers of the 
future Germany in great detail, even to 
the point of deciding whether the states 
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FEODOR GUSEV 
Russian Deputy for Austria ‘ 


or the central government should admin- 
ister the system of weights and measures.” 
@ A controversy at Moscow over repara- 
tions is delaying the beginnings of eco- 
nomic recovery in Occupied Germany just 
as the argument over government is. post- 
poning the signing of a peace treaty and 
prolonging Allied occupation. 

Molotov continues to insist that Russia 
must have $10,000,000,000 in reparations 
from Germany, paid out of current pro- 
duction as well as in the form of uprooted 
industrial plants. 

Marshall now accepts the idea of 
reparations out of current production, 
but with significant reservations. One is 
that a transfer of Germans goods to a 
claimant country must be offset by a re- 
duction in plants to be removed to that 
country. Another is that German produc- 


? € 


tion first must be adequate to pay for 
the imports of food and raw materials 
now financed by the U. S. and Britain. 

The Russians fear that Marshall’s res, 
ervations will mean long delay in delivery 
of the German steel ang finished goods 
the Soviet. planners count on for their 
own economic recovery. 

Georges Bidault, speaking for France 
at Moscow, is torn between the French 
need for economic help from German 
production and the fear of rebuilding a 
strong Reich, France particularly wants 
Ruhr coal. At the same time, Bidault has 
preferred not to oppose too vigorously 
the Soviet desire to increase German in- 
dustrial production, out of which repara- 
tions might come. 

Three of the Big Four, at any rate, are 
now on record for a boost in the level of 
industrial production in Occupied Ger- 
many. The figure of 5,500,000 tons of 
steel annually, agreed to a year ago, now 
is thought much too low. Kleiman reports 
that the U.S. is ready to propose an in- 
crease in steel production to 10,000,000 
tons a year. The Russians are suggesting 
increases up to 12,000,000 tons, and the 
British seem willing to go up to 13,000.- 
000 tons, or more than half Germany's 
output at the wartime peak. 

Next step, therefore, is for the Council 
of Foreign Ministers at Moscow to draft 
new instructions to the Allied Control 
Council at Berlin. If the French agree, 
the Allied officials in Berlin will be or- 
dered to figure out an entirely new agree- 
ment on the level of industry for Ger- 
many, with steel up to at least 10,000,000 
tons. Then it may be possible to deter- 
mine how much reparations the new level 
of industry can produce for Russia. 

A further delay in Germany's eco- 
nomic recovery,.therefore, is inevitable. 
The Russians won't agree to economic 
unification, on which recovery depends, 
until the U.S. and Britain come to terms 


‘on reparations. Both of these issues, it 


appears, are being sidetracked, to be 
handled later. Earliest chance for a 
settlement, apparently, is to come at the 
next meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 
@ Unfinished business thus is likely to 
loom large in the record of the Moscow 
Conference. od 

At the end of the fifth week, the Minis- 
ters and their weary deputies could re- 
port discussion, but not agreement, on 
the Saar, on the Ruhr, on a treaty of 
peace for an independent Austria, on the 
Polish-German boundary, on reparations 
from Germany, on a government for Ger- 
many and on the terms of a peace settle- 
ment with the Reich. 

The absence of fundamental agree- 
ment means, among other things, that an 
even more important piece of Allied 


business is still unfinished. This is the 


question of whether Germany and Europe | 


are to be divided permanently between 
East and West. 
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DROP IN COAL OUTPUT 
POSTPONES RECOVERY 


America’s customers abroad fear 
that continued stoppages will cut 
the surpluses available for export 


The uncertainty clouding the fu- 
ture of U.S. coal production is causing 
serious worry in other nations which 
have been buying up the exportable sur- 
pluses of bituminous coal and anthracite. 

These customers are becoming 
more disturbed over the unpredictable 
tactics employed by John L. Lewis, chief 
of the United Mine Workers, in his cur- 
rent battle with the Government and the 
operators. They fear the climax may be 
another prolonged stoppage of coal ex- 
ports in the months ahead. 

All are mindful of the ground they lost 

when strikes halted coal shipments from 
the U.S. in 1946. The recovery programs 
of many countries still are dependent in 
varying degrees on the continued avail- 
ability of U.S. coal, and a new wave of 
resentment may be directed at the U. S. if 
labor trouble again deprives their econ- 
omies of needed fuel. 
@ Canada, long the No. 1 customer for 
U.S. coal, is the most concerned over 
what turn events will take. More than 
60 per cent of the coal the Dominion uses 
comes from the U.S. Requirements may 
be greater this year if Canada’s domestic 
production turns out to be as disappoint- 
ing as it was in 1946. 

The Dominion is particularly vulner- 

able at this time of vear. It is her prac- 
tice to build up large stockpiles annually 
before winter sets in, but these reserves 
are depleted by the time spring comes 
and must be replenished. This is going 
to be difficult if production losses in the 
U.S. continue, for Canada will need about 
25,000,000 tons this vear. 
@ Europe and Africa have been re- 
ceiving more than 2,000,000 tons of solid 
fuels monthly from the U.S. and could 
use more, They must rely on this source 
to eke out their supplies until production 
is restored in the Ruhr mines and in- 
creased production is obtained in the 
Polish fields. 

Liberated nations are getting the bulk 
of the coal shipments. France and Italy 


each has been buying more than 500,000 
tons a month. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have been taking more than 200,- 
000 tons apiece. Other substantial deliv- 
eries have been going to Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

Suspension of U.S. shipments would 
have a serious effect on the strained econ- 
omies of most of the countries supplied. 
Export programs, efforts to produce more 
consumer goods, the drive for recon- 
struction—all would be set back sharply. 

New requests may further increase 
Europe's present dependence on _ the 
U.S. for supplies of coal. Ireland has just 
given up an attempt to arrange for in- 
creased shipments from British mines 
and jhas nowhere else to go. And Britain 
herself is tentatively considering import- 
ing coal from the U.S. 

@ In Latin America, Brazil is the nation 
that stands to be hit hardest by an in- 
terruption in coal shipments for she takes 
more than half of the 1,800,000 tons the 





U.S. supplies each year to South Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries. 

Lack of industrial development in this 
area is one reason why coal imports are 
relatively low, except for countries like 
Brazil and Argentina. Fuel-poor Argen- 
tina has been the second largest buyer 
in South America, importing more than 
400,000 tons in the last year. And she will 
need considerably more for the industrial 
expansion she now contemplates. 

The requirements of other American 
republics are modest, statistically, but 
even the small amounts they do receive 
are essential to their economies. 

@ Gravest concern of all customer na- 
tions at the moment is that there may be 
some truth in the widely circulated re- 
ports that the UMW is maneuvering to 
reduce coal reserves in the U.S. to the 
lowest level possible by June 30. On that 
date the Government's legislative author- 
ity to operate the mines expires, and they 
must be returned to private ownership, 
which cannot balk a strike. . 

Customer nations realize that, if this 

happens, U.S. consumers will have pri- 
ority on whatever stockpiles remain. That 
means other bidders will be coming away * 
empty handed, regardless of the urgency 
of their need. 
@ The current outlook for buyers of 
U. S. coal thus is extremely dubious. They 
are powerless to intervene in the situation 
that has developed in the labor relations 
of the mining industry on which they are 
forced to depend; and they are equally 
powerless to project their own economic 
plans without knowing whether they can 
count on the U. S. to deliver the needed 
coal. 





They live in “one world”: U. S. coal miners 
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FOOD LOSSES CONFRONT BRITAIN 
WITH BIGGEST CRISIS SINCE WAR 


Every type of emergency measure 
to be used to overcome shortage, 
which will hit hardest in 6 months 


Reported from LONDON 


‘A food shortage now confronts 
Great Britain with the country’s most 
urgent problem since the war. Farm 
losses caused by frost and floods are to be 
treated by the Government as a national 
disaster more serious than the industrial 
losses of last winter. 

For Britons, already getting along 
with less food than they had during the 
war, there is the certain prospect of long- 
er and harsher austerity. For a Govern- 
ment burdened with debts, it means that 
precious dollars must be used to buy 
more food abroad. In terms of scarce 
man power, the increased farm labor now 
needed is another setback for manu- 
facturing, for selling more British goods 
abroad. 

A loss of from 35 to 40 per cent of 
Britain’s crops and $60,000,000 worth of 
livestock presents immediate problems for 
British Minister of Agriculture Tom Wil- 
liams. Food Minister John Strachey’s diffi- 
culties are to continue. 

From London, World Report’s staff 
correspondent E. J. Drechsel cables: “The 
food crisis is to be met by every type of 
emergency measure that can be thrown 
into the breach. But the food situation 
some six months from now, when spring 
plantings normally are harvested and 
when sheep and cattle are killed, will be 
most serious. 

“Great Britain has no backlog, no 
filled pipe lines, to fall back on when sup- 
plies suddenly stop. Transport difficul- 
ties, strikes abroad and ice tie-ups in 
Canada and Scandinavia have delayed 
food deliveries recently. Rations have 
not been met.” 

@) The damage to British farms has been 

cumulative. It began with late and poor 
harvests last autumn and ended in floods 
this spring. Early estimates of the losses 
are shown in the accompanying chart. 

Britain, although the world’s biggest 
food importer, looks to her own land for 
at least half her food requirements. In a 
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year when food plans were figured down 
to the last pound, any loss is critical. 

In sheep, losses due to freezing, ex- 
posure and starvation on the hills and to 
drowning in the lowlands amount to more 
than 2,000,000, some 10 per cent of 
Britain’s flocks. When the longer-range 
tally is made covering ewes that will fail 
to lamb this year, the loss may amount to 
more than 3,500,000 sheep worth more 
than $60,000,000—the equivalent of 250,- 
000,000 individual meat rations. As a 
result, Britain will be short of meat for 
a minimum of three more years. 

In cattle and other livestock, losses 
have been less severe because many of 
these animals were protected by barns. 
But because grazing was impossible dur- 
ing the winter, there has been an added 
drain on scarce fodder grain. Some 30,000 
head of cattle perished. Losses in calves, 
pigs and poultry are put at $500,000. 
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FOOD MINISTER STRACHEY 
The eating public’s peril grows out of the food producers’ plight 


Wheat losses cannot yet be accurately 
estimated. Spring planting may mean a 
partial recovery. But 200,000 acres 
planted in winter wheat were destroyed 
by frost and another 100,000 acres by 
floods. That is about 12 per cent of Brit- 
ain’s wheat acreage. 

In the end, the winter probably will 
have pared 500,000 acres from the 1947 
goal of 2,500,000 acres of wheat. That 
is the equivalent of one month’s ration 
of bread. 

Potatoes lost during the winter total 
30,000 tons. Another 50,000 tons were 
destroyed by floods. That is about a 
week’s ration for Britain. 

Farmland lost as a result of floods 
totals some 600,000 acres, largely in the 
lowlands of East Anglia. Most of it now 
must be considered unavailable for the 
rest of the year. 3 

Time lost as a result of the series of 
disasters, any one of which was critical in 
itself, is to hamper farmers more than 
anything else. Hope even for partial 
recovery this year is dim at best. 

A wet and late harvest in 1946 delayed 
autumn and winter work. A cold winter 
held it up still more and dashed all hope 
of achieving agricultural goals. Floods 
were the final blow. What late spring 
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FARM MINISTER WILLIAMS 
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planting can be carried out will provide 
greatly reduced yields next autumn. The 
apparent loss in crops thus is only part of 
the total blow. 

The only way much of the loss can be 
made up is by buying more food abroad— 
if it can be had. Prices are up, and Brit- 
ain’s financiak means for buying abroad 
are sharply limifed. But food supplies al- 
ready are at a minimum and, if the nation 
is to go on, even at the present austere 
pace, food rations cannot be further cut. 

All hope of cutting down on the $500,- 
000,000 Britain now must spend abroad 
for food must be abandoned. Supplemen- 
tary food purchases probably will have to 
be made in Canada and the U. S. Already 
unscheduled imports of green vegetables 
are being encouraged. 

@ Relief at home aimed at salvaging at 
least something in the autumn is to come 
from the Government and the public. 

Labor is to be provided for the extra 
work now required. Some 150,000 city 
workers are expected to spend their vaca- 
tions working on farms. Recruiting huts 
are being set up in many cities to sign 











up farm workers. Special camps will be 
set up in rural areas to accommodate them. 

The Women’s Land Army, a wartime 
force once numbering 70,000 auxiliary 
farm workers, is to be built up again 
from 20,000 to its wartime strength. 

Increased hourly wages will be paid 
volunteer farm workers to make the hard 
job more attractive. The work week may 
run to 60 hours this spring. Extra food 
rations are to be provided for all farm 
workers. 

Compensation will be paid to farmers 
for their losses. A special acreage payment 
will be made by the Government to offset 
crop losses. A Government donation of 
$4,000,000 has been made to start a 
relief fund for livestock losses. The British 
Government also will match pound for 
pound all the private contributions to 
farm relief. 

Subsidies to farmers, now costing Brit- 
ain about $1,400,000,000 a year, are to 
be raised. In the case of hill sheep, the sub- 
sidy of $1.50 per ewe is to go up to $1.75. 

Drainage of flooded areas is to be 
rushed with the help of the Army and the 
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National Fire Services. The Army will 
provide lights for night farming, trucks 
for moving seed and fertilizer, planes for 
sowing wheat by air, and extra tractors 
where needed. 

Tractor exports, totaling $24,000,000 
last year, will be banned during the plant- 
ing season. Credit arrangements for farm 
tools will be eased. 

New farmland is to be developed and 
suburban gardening is to be encouraged. 

Freedom from controls during the 
emergency will permit farmers ‘to plant 
whatever they think best as fast as they 
can. But the Labor Government’s new 
agricultural bill will be pushed to permit 
long-term planning and control by the 
Government. 

But despite all efforts to repair the 
damage, agricultural losses are to have a 
far-reaching effect on Britain’s battle for 
economic survival. Additional food will 
not be available as an incentive to in- 
crease industrial output. The export pro- 
gram is to suffer. Dollars loaned by the 
U.S. will be used for food instead of 


needed raw materials and machinery. 
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SHOWDOWN IN U.N. ON PALESTINE 
WOULD POSE DILEMMA FOR U.S. 


American delegation will attempt to 
avoid being forced to make choice 
between Arab and Jewish cases 


Reported from NEW YORK 
and WASHINGTON 


An entirely new approach to the 
25-year-old problem of Palestine is in 
prospect, now that the matter is to be 
taken up by the United Nations. 

For the first time since the 
League of Nations went out of business, 
the world as a whole is going to debate 
formally the merits of conflicting Arab 
and Jewish claims in the Holy Land. 
Russia will have its first chance in years 
to take a hand in Palestine policy. The 
United States, for the first time in his- 
tory, may have to take a positive posi- 
tion on the issue. What has been since 
1922 a British responsibility, now be- 
comes a world concern. 

Officials in major countries are just now 
beginning to realize what this change of 
venue for the Palestine problem may 
mean. 

@ Britain hopes the U.N. will produce 
a plan for Palestine more workable than 
the League mandate. 

The cost of ruling Palestine as now 
constituted is becoming too high for the 
British. They cannot spare the 100,000 
men it takes to police the country against 
Jewish extremists. Nor can they spare the 
$12,000,000 a month it costs to main- 
tain an army of soldiers and officials 
there. British diplomacy has failed to 
pacify the country. So Britain now turns 
to the U.N. 

Leaving Palestine is not part of 
Britain’s plans. The British probably 
would get out if that ‘should be the de- 
cision of the U.N., but no British off- 
cial thinks such an order is likely. In any 
case, Sir Alexander Cadogan, Britain’s 
representative at the U.N., makes it 
clear that Britain cannot commit herself 
in advance to abide by any U.N. deci- 
sion. The British thus attach an impor- 
tant string to the Palestine move—the 
right to reject U. N. recommendations. 

Clearer rules for Palestine are a major 
British objective at the U. N. The present 
mandate instructs Britain to favor the 
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establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. At the same 
time, it requires Britain to do nothing 
harmful to the interests of the Arab 
population. Both Jews and Arabs believe 
these mandate terms are contradictory. 
Arabs claim a Jewish home already has 
been established by allowing the coun- 
trys Jewish population to rise to 700,- 
000. Zionist Jews assert that a national 
home will not be established until there 
is a Jewish majority in Palestine or a 
Jewish state in an adequate area of Pales- 
tine. The U.S. is in the argument with 
a demand that Britain allow 100,000 dis- 
placed Jews into Palestine from Europe 
immediately. 

The British hope the U.N. will de- 
cide exactly what constitutes fulfillment 
of their 1917promise to the Jews. 

More U. S. co-operation in Palestine is 
another British objective in going to the 
U.N. 

The British maintain that Americans, 
including President Truman, are prone 
to criticize British policy in Palestine 
without appreciating the difficulties 
Britain faces. The British also complain 
that the U.S. makes demands but takes 
no direct responsibility for what hap- 
pens. By airing the problem in the U. N.., 
the British hope to educate American 
opinion to the complexity of the Pales- 
tine situation. An eventual vote on a 
Palestine settlement may force the U. S. 
to take a direct hand in solving the 
problem. 

Valuable time will be gained by Brit- 
ain, even if the U.N. fails to find a 
settlement. The special session of the 
United Nations Assembly called to meet 
shortly will prepare the way for a full 
debate on Palestine next September by 
the regular session of the Assembly. 
Great Britain thus gains at least six 
months’ time. 

During that time, Jewish pressure to 
get out of Europe may relax. A business 


recession in Palestine may make it seem 
less attractive to would-be immigrants. 
A recession in the U.S. could cut to a 
trickle the flow of American dollars on 
which Jewish development in Palestine 
depends. 

@ Arabs think the U.N. will give them 
what Britain has withheld—an Arab 
Palestine. 

Five Arab states with membership in 
the U.N. provide a strong voting bloc 
to support Arab aims in Palestine. 
Through the Arab League, these states 
act as a unit on the Palestine issue. One 
of them, Syria, has a seat on the Security 
Council. At previous Assembly sessions 
the Arab countries won voting strength 
with the help of Latin-American repub- 
lics. They hope they can repeat this 
when the Palestine issue reaches a vote. 

The Arab position is that Palestine is 
an Arab country and should get even- 
tual independence, with due safeguards 
for the Jewish minority. Arabs will rot 
oppose an interim period of British trus- 
teeship. Arab spokesmen say they might 
even consent to immigration of 100,000 
more Jews from Europe, but only on 
condition that an Arab state is created in 
Palestine with full authority to make 
laws on future immigration. 

Arabs look forward to the U. N. session 

as the best opportunity they have yet had 
to win world support for their claim to 
Palestine. If Britain had not referred the 
dispute to the U.N., the Arabs would 
have done so themselves. 
@ Zionists are worried because their 
case is going to be studied in a forum 
where they have no direct representa- 
tion. 

A full hearing for the Zionist argu- 
ment is a certainty, even though the 
Jews as a group are not members of the 
U.N. Zionists, however, will object to 
testifying before any committee on which 
Arab members are represented. 

Jews look to the U. S. to support their 
case. They base this on the frequent 
statements of support for Zionist aims is- 
sued by political leaders in the U.S. in 
recent years. If the U. S. lets them down, 
the Zionists are not sure where their sup- 
port will come from. 

@ Russia through her U.N. member- 
ship, now is to get her first chance to take 
a hand directly in the Palestine dispute. 
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The Communist formula for peace in 
Palestine is a Communist state where 
Arab and Jewish workers will join to- 
gether to, drive out landlords and West- 
ern interests. Communists do not like the 
leadership of either of the rival forces in 
Palestine. Zionism violates Communist 
doctrine by being too nationalistic. The 
existing feudal governments in the Arab 
world are anathema to Communists. 

Russian interests, however, lean on the 
side of the Arabs. If Russia is ever to 
penetrate into the oil fields of the Arab 
world, she must make friends among the 
Arab peasants. For this reason, Russia is 
likely to be more sympathetic to the 
Arabs than to the Jews on the Palestine 
question. 

@ The U.S. position before the U.N. 
on Palestine has not vet been fixed. 

Traditionally, U.S. policy has been 
based on support for the Jewish aspira- 
tions, The importance of the Jewish vote 
in domestic politics is part of the back- 
ground for this sympathy. New pressure 
is added by the plight of displaced per- 
sons in Europe. President Truman has 





summed it up by demanding that Pales- 
tine admit 100,000 Jewish refugees. 

New factors, however, are causing 
U.S. officials to reconsider this policy. 
President Truman's program to resist the 
expansion of communism focuses Ameri- 
can attention on holding the friendship 
of the 40,000,000 Arabs who inhabit the 
Middle East, including Palestiné. 

The rise of the U.S. as the No. 1 oil 
power in the Middle East, with far-flung 
interests in oil wells and pipe’ lines in 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine, makes Arab friendship im- 
portant. As U.S. dollars flow abroad to 
support Britain in the Middle East, it be- 
comes increasingly hard for U. S. officials 
to avoid following the trail blazed in the 
Arab world by the British, who consider 
that Arab friendship must be held. 

A showdown in the U. N. on the Pales- 
tine issue may force the U. S. for the first 
time to choose officially between Arab 
and Jewish claims. 

Officials working with the problem 
hope that such a clear-cut choice of alter- 
natives can be avoided. 


The @.S. demand for admission of 

100,000 refugees into Palestine is not 
likely to be dropped. The prestige of the 
Truman Administration is closely identi- 
fied with this demand. Whether the U. S. 
would go beyond this point in support 
for the Zionist cause is, however, an 
open question. Arabs insist that the pos- 
sibility of U.S. support for the full 
Jewish program of a Jewish state in 
Palestine grows less every day, as U.S. 
preoccupation with defense against com- 
munism increases. 
@ The American viewpoint is not like- 
ly to be unfolded in any dramatic fash- 
ion. In the approaching U.N. debate, 
American officials are going to try to 
avoid a showdown. The U. S. delegation 
will vote on issues as they arise, but 
will try to keep these issues as narrow 
a possible. 

In one sense U. S. officials are relieved 
to see the matter reach the U. N. Caught 
for years in a crossfire of domestic pres- 
sures on the Palestine issue, they hope a 
U.N. decision will lift the dispute out of 
the arena of domestic politics in the U. S. 


Holy Land: Theres More At Stake Than Palestine 
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Russian pressure on 
the Middle East makes 
Palestine the bull’s 
eye of a Soviet target 
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U. S.-British resistance 
to Russian pressure makes 





Palestine the core of 





Mediterranean interest 
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REPARATIONS MAY COST 
JAPAN 1,100 PLANTS 


U.S. will allocate industries if 
Far Eastern Commission is unable 
to decide how claimants will benefit 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Japan soon is to learn the number 
and type of industrial plants that she 
must surrender to her conquerors as 
reparations. 

A final settkement on Japanese 
reparations now can be expected within 
60 days since the U.S. Government in- 
tends to take the initiative if the 11l-na- 
tion Far Eastern Commission cannot 
break its existing deadlock. This means 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
will be instructed to parcel out to claim- 
ant nations the Japanese plants and ma- 
chinery earmarked for reparations. 

Present prospects are that’ Japan must 


surrender approximately 1,100 of her in- © 


dustrial plants. She may be permitted to 
retain all of her textile industry and her 
inadequate commercial shipping and rail- 
road equipment. She must forfeit, how- 
ever, all of her war plants and much of 
such vital industries as iron and steel, 
synthetic oil and rubber, shipbuilding and 
ship-repair facilities, machine tools and 
chemicals. 

@ Behind the speed-up is the desire of 
the U.S. to convert Japan into a self- 
supporting nation and thereby reduce 
occupation costs. General MacArthur be- 
lieves the reparations question must be 
settled quickly if Japan’s current decline 
in industrial production is to be checked. 

Some U.S. officials, both in Washing- 
ton and Tokyo, believe the Japanese are 
using the Allies’ delay in a reparations 
settlement as an excuse for not putting 
their own economy in order. Once this 
excuse has been removed, Japan will have 
no alternative but to carry out needed 
economic reforms and make the most of 
her remaining industries. 

Actually, a large part of Japan’s un- 
certainty over reparations already has 
been eliminated by a March directive by 
the Far Eastern Commission which fixes 
the minimum level for Japanese industry. 
Since then, Occupation officials have been 
designating plants that are not to be re- 
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moved as reparations, thereby enabling 
owners to proceed with rehabilitation. 

@ The final settlement of Japanese repa- 
rations is to be based in general on the 
1945 recommendations of the U. S. Repa- 
rations Commission, headed by Edwin W. 
Pauley. However, several revisions, to the 
original recommendations have been made 
by the Far Eastern Commission. 


The Commission now is attempting to 


reach a decision regarding how much 
of Japan’s industries each claimant is to 
receive. This is a controversial issue and, 
unless there is a prompt agreement, the 
allocations are going to be made by the 
U. S. under her authority as the principal 
occupying power. 

The major claimants are China, Great 
Britain, France, the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand and India. The U. S. is not 
asking for any industrial reparations from 
Japan, but may ask for some industries 
that will be used for rehabilitation of the 
U.S. zone of Korea. 

The minor claimants are Canada, 
whose troops participated in the defense 
of Hong Kong; Mexico, who sent an air 
squadron to the Far East in the last days 
of the war; Outer Mongolia, who was at 
war with Japan for a few days; Portugal, 
who wants compensation for damage to 
her Pacific possessions; Greece, Norway 
and Italy, who want to be reimbursed for 
shipping and other losses as a result of 
the Pacific war. 

Soviet Russia is responsible for the de- 
lay in settlement of Japanese reparations 
by steadfastly insisting that all Japanese 
property that fell into Red Army hands in 
Manchuria must be considered “war 
booty” and separate from reparations. 
Occupation officials in Tokyo say Russia 
already has seized Japanese property 
worth nearly $20,000,000,000. 

@ Advance reparations, amounting to 
30 per cent of the total, are earmarked 
for distribution to Far Eastern nations 
and colonies that suffered heaviest dam- 
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REPARATIONS TARGET 
Stockpiles at a Japanese steel plant 


age from Japanese aggression. The United 
States Government, in instructing General 
MacArthur to begin distribution, is em- 
phasizing that preference be given to 
items that can be used immediately for 
relief purposes. 

Fifteen per cent of the advance repa- 
rations is going to China, or approxi- 
mately 165 industrial plants. The Nan- 
king Government insists, however, that 
it is going to ask for another 15 per 
cent in the final settlement. 

Five per cent shares are going to the 
Philippines, to the Netherlands for the 
East Indies and to the United Kingdom 
for Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong and 
North Borneo. 

Australia and France are critical of 
this allocation system. Australia contends 
she deserves a share to compensate for 
Japanese devastation to her territory in 
New Guinea, and France thinks she is 
entitled to damages for Indochina. 

Seven Allied groups already are in 
Japan investigating industries that are 
available for reparations. No formal re- 
quests have been filed with U. S. officials 
for specific plants or machinery, which 
indicates that removals will not begin for 
a few months. 

Final decision on the removal of plants 
is up to General MacArthur, so the final 
settlement on reparations is not expected 
to affect seriously Japan’s economy. The 
Supreme Commander’s present policy is 
to prohibit removal of an essential plant 
until its equipment and workers have 
been transferred elsewhere. 
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MANY RUSSIANS EAGER 
FOR NEWS FROM U.S. 


‘Voice of America’ wins big audience; 
people realize Washington’s actions 
may influence their lives in the future 


Reported from MOSCOW 


The U.S. Government's broad- 
casts to Russia now, after several weeks 
of performance, have evoked the first re- 
action of the Soviet press. That reaction 
is angry criticism from Ilya Ehrenburg, 
one of Russia’s most influential writers. 

Although the Russian Govern- 
ment remains silent, Ehrenburg has ac- 
cused the “Voice of America” of distort- 
ing news and undermining U. S.-Soviet 
friendship. Behind his attack, evidence is 
accumulating that large numbers of Rus- 
sians from the Polish border to the Urals 
are getting the habit of listening regularly 
to the nightly programs from America. 

How the average Russian reacts to the 

American broadcasts, now that knowl- 
edge of them is spreading, is described in 
the following wireless dispatch from 
Robert Kleiman, World Report staff cor- 
respondent in Moscow: 
@ In Moscow the U.S. program is 
heard from 9 p.m. until 10 p.m. The 
Russian grapevine has spread the news 
of these broadcasts widely, and static is 
proving to be but little discouragement 
to Russian listeners. The commentaries 
from the U.S. are filling in many blank 
spots, correcting many misconceptions in 
the average Russian’s knowledge of the 
United States. 

One major obstacle is that of over- 
coming the natural Russian skepticism 
about American friendship. The other day 
a Soviet radio broadcaster who listens 
regularly to the “Voice of America” was 
asked what he regarded as the most im- 
portant thing for the program to broad- 
cast. He replied with one word: “Truth.” 

A Soviet engineer was asked recently 
whether he thought the U.S. ‘newscasts 
are objective. His reply: “Every country, 
of course, always puts its best foot for- 
ward.” 

Popularity of the U.S. broadcasts is 
difficult to measure because there is no 
established method of polling radio lis- 
teners in Russia, as there is in the U.S. 


Reports received by the American Em- 
bassy indicate, however, that listening is 
widespread. Here are some examples: 

A Moscow resident who recently trav- 
eled to Poland took a private poll in his 
railway car and found half his traveling 
companions had heard the “Voice of 
America.” 

One American, recently returned from 
a vacation at a rest home near Moscow, 
said all vacationers there gathered at the 
radio nightly to hear the British Broad- 
casting Corporation news at 7:45 p.m. 
and the “Voice of America” at 9 oclock. 

A Russian worker in Moscow told an 

American a few days ago that he has 
no radio of his own but that, on the way 
to work each morning a fellow worker 
who has a receiver gives him and other 
friends a full report on the previous 
night's program. 
@ The potential audience for the “Voice 
of America” is growing constantly. Esti- 
mates on the number of radio sets capable 
of picking up the broadcasts vary from 
50,000 up to 1,500,000. 

The prewar production of short-wave 
sets reached a volume of 202,000 in 1938. 
All sets were picked up by the Govern- 
ment during the war as a security meas- 
ure against German propaganda. Many 
of these sets were destroyed during the 
invasion and others deteriorated in ware- 
houses. But the remainder have been 
restored to the owners since the war 
ended, and a large number of other re- 
ceivers have been brought in by soldiers 
returning from Germany and the Balkans. 

Production of short-wave sets is ex- 
panding. A half dozen models, which can 
be bought by the average Russian who 
is willing to invest a month’s family in- 
come in a radio receiver, are being turned 
out and snapped up from store shelves as 
fast as they appear. Under the Five-Year 


Plan, production is scheduled to reach . 


925,000 sets a year by 1950. 
An American went to a department 


store recently to buy a seven-tube radio 
set that is manufactured in a suburb of 
Moscow. A crowd of 30 or 40 persons 
was gathered around the counter exam- 
ining this new model that had just ap- 
peared on the market. 

A Russian standing nearby asked the 
clerk if the radio would bring in BBC. 

“Naturally,” the clerk replied. 

An American then asked about the 
“Voice of America.” A Russian shopper 
volunteered the information that the pro- 
gram could be received “on 31 meters.” 
The crowd evidenced no surprise at this 
open discussion of Russians listening to 
broadcasts from abroad. 

Listening to broadcasts from other 
countries has become very popular in 
Russia since the wartime bans were 
dropped. There are no laws against it 
now, and there are few owners of short- 
wave radio sets who do not tune in fre- 
quently to London, Paris and New York. 
In fact, there is a new Russian word to 
describe such people: “BBC-isti,” built on 
the initials of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which pioneered in the field. 

Russians listen avidly to the “Voice 
of America” because no subject has a 
greater interest to the average Russian 
than the United States. He feels that 
Russo-American relations may affect the 
lives of himself and his children more 
profoundly than any other one factor in 
his world, and he wants to know what 
America is thinking. 

As long as short-wave radio listening 
is legal in Russia, the “Voice of America” 
is likely to find a steadily expanding audi- 
ence among the Russian people. 
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AMERICA TO RESHAPE GREEK LIFE 


IF PROGRAM OF AID IS APPROVED 


Decisions made by U.S. officials will 
affect Government’s actions, liberties 
of the people and course of civil wat 


Reported from ATHENS and WASHINGTON 


Financial and economic aid to 
Greece is to take the United States deep 
into the governmental and political af- 
fairs of that country. 

Decisions made by Americans 
soon are to determine the life of Greek 
governments, to affect the liberties ac- 
corded the Greek people and to alter the 
progress of the war between Greeks. 

Such intervention, which is to be 
approved by the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the Greek peo- 
ple, is intended to make Greece strong 
enough for freedom. 

Stronger states than Greece might re- 
sent the controls the U.S. is to get over 
Greek economic, financial and military 
affairs. Turkey, which will receive $100,- 
000,000 worth of U.S. aid to help her 
meet Russian pressure, is not to be asked 
and would not agree to give powers to 
Americans similar to those Greece is to 
surrender, 

But Greece is weak, so weak that her 
people could survive without U.S. help 
only under a rightist dictatorship or a 
Communist dictatorship such as those 
now installed in Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, Greece's northern neighbors. 

To escape this fate, most Greeks not 
only are willing but eager to give the 
U.S. many controls over the $300,000,- 
000 President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to put into the desperate country. 
@ U.S. controls are not meant to be 
political. The objectives sought by the 
U.S. and the amount of money to go 
initially toward each objective are illus- 
trated in the accompanying chart. Such 
is the political division of the Greeks, 
however, that none of these aims can be 
attained without stepping on the toes of 
Greek politicians and their friends. 

Initially, the U.S. will be interested 
primarily in finding out what needs to be 
done. For this reason, the first teams of 
experts to go to Greece will be small. 
Controls at the top level will be exercised 
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by two missions, one military, the other 
economic, 

Greek Army use of the $150,000,000 
which the U.S. proposes to spend for 
military purposes is to be supervised by a 
U.S. military mission smaller in size 
than the British Army mission of 1,000. 
Chief aim of the mission will be to see 
that the Greek Army uses its dollars to 
combat disorder, whether it comes from 
the Communist-led guerrillas of the north 
or the Fascist-type guerrillas of the south. 

To this end, the U.S. mission also will 
have the job of persuading the Greek 
command to weed out officers who have 
been using troops for their own purposes. 

Reports of the British mission show 
that there are at least 228 former mem- 
bers of the German-organized security 
battalions, a Quisling force now dis- 
banded, and 191 ex-members of ELAS, 
the Communist-led faction now support- 
ing guerrilla bands, holding commissions 
in the Greek Army. The U.S. mission 
must decide whether an Army purge is to 
begin immediately or is to be postponed. 

“Greek economy is to get a thorough 
overhauling,” reports John Mowinckel, 
World Report staff correspondent, from 
Athens. “Over-all control of economic 
matters to be vested in a U.S. economic 
mission that will include about 20 experts 
answerable only to Washington. 

“An agreement fixing the powers of the 
U.S. mission is to be reached in a signed 
agreement or through an exchange of 
letters as soon as Congress approves the 
Greco-Turkish aid bill. 

“On paper, the U.S. mission may be 
given only advisory powers. In fact, how- 
ever, the mission will have real power 
through its ability to withhold all or part 
of the $200,000,000 to be spent on non- 
military aid to Greece. U.S. economists 
can appeal to Greek public opinion if 
politicians refuse their advice, 

“Greek trade abroad is to be super- 
vised by an American. Individual mer- 


chants in Greece are quite familiar with 
world markets as operators seeking profit 
for themselves, but Greeks have had little 
experience in controlling such trade for 
the national good. 

“The American chosen for this job is 
to be an employe of the Greek Govern- 
ment, not a U.S. civil servant. Thus he 
is to be free of pressures from U. S. busi- 
ness and will be able to have Greeks buy 
where prices are lower and sell where 
prices are highest. 

“Probable choice for trade administra- 
tor is Buell F. Maben, chief of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration in Greece. 

“Greek currency is to be stabilized un- 
der the watchful eye of the currency 
commission set up a year ago at Britain's 
request. Its members, three Greeks, one 
American and one Briton, all are em- 
ployes of the Greek Government. Each 
has a veto over the issuance of currency 
and all legislation or Government action 
requiring expenditures.” 

Greek banking, although the most ef- 
ficient branch of an inefficient Govern- 
ment, is to have its wings clipped. The 
Bank of Greece must surrender to the 
Trade Administrator its monopoly on 


‘currency for imports and exports, In ad- 


dition, Paul Porter’s report to President 
Truman recommends revision of the 
Bank’s loan services. Too many loans 
have gone to the wealthy; too few to the 
poor. | 

Greek civil servants are in for a shock. 
The Greek Government lists only 77,000 
state employes, but many more Greeks 
get state salaries through extra-budgetary 
schemes. Most are underpaid. U. S. plans 
call for a 25 per cent reduction in the 
civil service’ list. 

The Greek Government is aware that 
economic necessity forces many of its em- 
ployes to seek money in addition to their 
salaries. Greece already has asked the 
United States and Great Britain to send 
a civil service mission to recommend 
reforms. 

Greek taxes are to be carefully revised. 
There is little or no income reaching the 
Government through income taxes on the 
wealthy. Thousands of taxes produce 
nothing for the state, the proceeds going 


to charity and other funds of dubious 
value, 
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$130,000,000 


$80,000,000 
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$90,000,000 


$90,000,000 


() The schedule to be followed by the 
U.S. in rebuilding Greece is to be care- 
fully mapped out. Revolutionary changes 
are not to be@xpected immediately. For 
all its faults, the present regime in Greece 
is giving Greeks far more personal liberty 
than the citizens of other Balkan countries 
are getting from their Communist-led 
regimes, 

Military isolation of Greece is to be 
sought through the United Nations. At 
U.N. headquarters at Lake Success, 
N. Y., the U.S. delegation is asking the 
Security Council to keep part of its mis- 
sion in Greece while others of the group 
write their reports at Geneva. As long as 
U.N. observers are in Greece, the U. S. 
feels, it is unlikely that Russia’s Balkan 
satellites will expand their aid to Greek 
guerrillas under Communist leadership. 

Pacification of Greece is to be carried 
out by the Greek Army under U. S. super- 
vision. It is probable that U.S. advisers 
will insist that nonpartisan units of the 
Greek Army be selected to disarm not 
only Communist sympathizers but anti- 
Communist civilians who have been co- 
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operating with the Monarchy’s police in 
bloody manhunts through the southern 
Peloponnesus, 

Reorganization of Greek economy un- 
der U.S. auspices will be designed to 
provide jobs in industry and agriculture 
for Greeks who have nothing to do but 
fight. Road building and road repair have 
high priorities; King Paul himself started 
a trend in that direction by promising to 
shoulder a shovel with a volunteer road- 
building gang. 

Democratization of Greece is to take 
a long time. U.S. experts do not believe 
that Greece will be strong enough to 
afford a new election for months, perhaps 
years, to come. Few American officials 
will go far in defending Greece's present 
Government, a combination of liberals, 
Royalists and semi-Fascists, but they feel 
that Greeks first must feel confidence in 
their country’s military and economic se- 
curity before their votes can be truly free. 
Many Greeks voted for the return of the 
Monarchy last year simply because they 
feared it was the only alternative to a 
Communist dictatorship. 


To please the United States, it is 
possible that King Paul may advise Pre- 
mier Demitrios Maximos to reorganize 
his Cabinet, shaking out such extremists 
as Napoleon Zervas, the tough Minister 
of Public Security. Zervas, often men- 
tioned as a possible dictator if U.S. 
aid is withheld, is held responsible for 
police methods frequently approaching 
sheer terrorism. 

@ The responsibilities thus to be under- 
taken by the U. S. are enormous. 

Inflation is such a threat to Greece that 
American experts are to have great diffi- 
culty in supporting the drachma even 
with the $50,000,000 earmarked for that 
purpose. For the fiscal year beginning 
April 1, the Government budget shows a 
deficit of $287,000,000, three times the 
amount of currency that is in circulation 
at the present time. 

“The job of Americans intervening in 
Greece,” Mowinckel reports, “will be to 
convince Greeks and their politicians that 
economic controls must last if Greece is to 
find a democratic way out of her diffi- 
culties.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN TRIES TO CHECK 
FLIGHT OF CAPITAL: OVERSEAS 


Government cracks down on violators 
of exchange controls to prevent loss 
of funds needed to revive economy 


Reported from LONDON, 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


A currency leak that the British 
Treasury is trying hard to stop is inspir- 
ing rumors in New York financial circles 
that Britain now is up against the serious 
problem of a large-scale flight of capital. 

The rumors stem from these facts: 

British officials are cracking down hard 
on citizens who violate Treasury regula- 
tions governing the pound sterling. 

Value of the pound on unofficial mar- 
kets in the U. S. is down to $3, as against 
the official exchange rate of $4.03. 

Investors inside Britain, seeing little 
chance to get more than 2% per cent on 
their capital after the Labor Government 
nationalizes key industries, are looking for 
greener pastures outside the British Isles. 

Legislation designed to make perma- 
nent Britain’s wartime controls over cur- 
rency and securities, meanwhile, is almost 
certain to be approved by Parliament. 

Out of these facts, circulating in various 

forms in the money markets, the notion is 
growing that British capitalists are resort- 
ing to desperate measures to avoid social- 
ism. A look at the evidence, and at the 
interpretations of financial experts, is 
called for. 
@ Violations of Britain’s exchange con- 
trols are making headlines in London and 
overseas as well. What has escaped no- 
tice, however, is the fact that British offi- 
cials focus the publicity on flagrant cases. 
The idea is to impress the public with the 
seriousness of the offense and the severity 
of the penalty. 

Businessmen who may be ignorant or 
impatient of the Treasury rules thus are 
invited to consider the case of David 
Clore, a British manufacturer who spent 
seven weeks and $9,152 in New York 
last year. Although Clore was successful 
in rounding up $500,000 worth of export 
business, an English judge now finds that, 
during his stay in New York, Clore spent 
about 5,000 more dollars than the Treas- 
ury has said he could. As a result, unless 
a pending appeal is successful, Clore 
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faces a fine of $12,000 and a sentence of 
three months in jail. 

British tourists who hop over to the 
Continent or to America for pleasure like- 
wise are being reminded that there is a 
sharp limit to the amount of money they 
may spend abroad. A member of the 
peerage discovered this, not long ago, 
when she paid a large hotel bill in Switz- 
erland with a check drawn on a London 
bank. The court fined her heavily, gave 
extensive publicity to the case, and under- 
scored the official intent to keep sterling 
expenditures, outside of Britain, under 
tight control. The limit is 75 pounds per 
tourist, or the equivalent in other cur- 
rencies, over and above transportation 
costs. 

Scotland Yard is being called on in- 

creasingly to help the British Treasury 
detect similar violations of the exchange 
controls. In a recent week, operatives from 
the Yard questioned 150 Britons sus- 
pected of illegally transferring money or 
securities to the Continent. In co-opera- 
tion with French police, they have un- 
covered a group in France systematically 
exchanging French currency for checks 
drawn on British banks. 
@ Concern of officials over violations of 
exchange controls goes beyond the tradi- 
tional British attitude towards law en- 
forcement. As Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Hugh Dalton sees it, what is at stake 
is Great Britain’s ability to pay her way 
abroad. 

Before the war, the income from ex- 
ports of goods and services and from 
investments overseas paid England’s way 
in the world. It was safe, then, to permit 
British currency and capital to move 
freely in and out. Claims on sterling were 
balanced by the earnings of sterling. The 
pound was as much a “hard” currency as 
the dollar. 

During the war, however, exports had 
to be reduced two thirds, imports stepped 
up, investments overseas sold and huge 


sterling debts accumulated in countries 
where Britain normally was a creditor. 
Wartime restrictions were imposed on the 
movement of securities and currency. 
Britishers were required to register all 
securities with the Government, buying 
and selling only on permit: The amount 
of currency brought in or taken out of the 
country was rigidly limited. 

Purpose was to conserve other curren- 
cies, especially dollars, because they were 
needed to pay for the heavy imports. 
Without Government controls, capital 
might have fled from England to the 
U. S. stock market, or have been used in 
payment for imports not essential to 
Britain’s war effort. 

Since the war, the Labor Government 
has continued the emergency controls and 
now proposes to make most of them per- 
manent. The Government's view is that 
Treasury supervision is necessary to pre- 
vent a fatal drain on sterling, to guide and 
control payments to creditors overseas, 
and to live up to the country’s obligations 
under the U. S. loan and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Capital investment abroad, therefore, is 
to be permitted only when the resulting 
income is clearly in Britain’s interest. 
Speculative movements of short-term cap- 
ital, or “hot money,” are to be prevented. 
Even Britishers who might wish to move 
to the U.S., taking thei money with 
them, are limited to capital transfers of 
$20,000, spread over four years. Remain- 
der of their property must stay in Eng- 
land, with only the income collectible in 
dollars. 

A return to the free movement of cur- 

rency and capital is impossible, Dalton 
says, as long as Britain has to conserve her 
resources to pay for vital imports of food 
and raw materials. 
@ Pressure against controls is consider- 
able, nevertheless. The desire to put mon- 
ey where it will earn 5 or 6 per cent, 
rather than the 2% per cent paid by Gov- 
ernment shares, has sharpened interest 
in investment outside England. Limita- 
tion on what British tourists are per- 
mitted to spend abroad irritates persons 
able to escape “austerity” for a few 
weeks and inspires them to find loop- 
holes in the regulations. 

Legal loopholes, however, are hard to 
find. Illegal devices, useful until agents of 
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the British Treasury catch up with the 
offender, are more numerous. sah Drech- 
sel, staff correspondent for World Report 
in London, lists some of them: 

The mails can carry currency in and 
out of England, now that the wartime 
postal censorship has been lifted, or per- 
sons interested in arranging an illegal 
deal, involving currency or securities, may 
do so by mail. Trouble is that letters about 
which the officials are suspicious can be 
opened, and penalties are expensive. 

Checks on British banks may be cashed 
abroad, provided the recipient can figure 
a way to get payment out of Britain. In 
some cases an agent may arrange for re- 
payment in England, or the recipient 
himself may go to Britain and use the 
money while there. What happened in 
the Clore case was that an American 
loaned Clore $5,000 in New York, then 
traveled to England, and while there 
cashed Clore’s check for the same amount 
in sterling. Difficulty was that this ran 
Clore’s expenditures overseas to a total 
$5,000 above what the Treasury had 
approved. 

Fake invoices on shipments of goods to» 
Britain are sometimes attempted. This in- 
volves an understanding between indi- 
vidual exporter and importer, in an effort 
to get around British invoice controls. 

Smuggling of notes, gold or securities 
by travelers or in shipments of goods, is 
a familiar problem to customs officers. 
Under Britain's present laws, the penalties 
are heavy. 

More serious than any of these devices 
to evade the law, however, are the law- 
ful movements of currency and securities 
to other parts of the sterling area. South 
Africa, for example, is booming with new 
capital, much of it British. Though South 
Africa also has exchange controls, they 
exist to protect Britain more than South 
Africa. A leakage of currency and securi- 
ties to points outside the sterling area is 
therefore to be expected. 

@ Significance of these leaks through 
Britain’s exchange controls, in the judg- 
ment of financial experts attached to both 
U.S. and international agencies, is con- 
siderably less than rumors in Wall Street 
imply. 

Loopholes through which British capi- 
tal ean flee; legally or illegally, are too 
few and too small to permit a full-scale 
flight. Successful evasion of-the controls 
may be due in part to a shortage of man 
power with which to police the regula- 
tions, but in any case the evasions are not 
considered alarming in total. 

Britain’s economic situation, difficult 
as it is, does not lead ‘U.S. officials to 
fear for the stability of the pound, or to 
foresee a wholesale emigration of capital. 
The facts of production, prices and in- 
come inside England are relied on to 
support the value of sterling. Exchange 
controls, reinforced by patriotism, are 
counted on to keep British capital at work 
within the limits set by the Government. 


WEAK SPOTS IN BRITAIN’S CURRENCY CONTROL 
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COMMUNISTS USE FOOD SHORTAGES 
TO STIR UP TROUBLE IN THE RUHR 


Popular clamor for bigger rations 
provides convenient weapon for 
embarrassing Britain and the U.S. 


Reported from ESSEN, 
BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


More trouble is brewing in the 
German Ruhr. The food crisis that al- 
ready has led to strikes and demonstra- 
tions in the British zone of Germany may 
get worse before it gets better. May and 
June are to be critical months. 

Shipments of food from the U. S. 
to Germany are to level off as the U. S. 
nears the end of its crop year. Collections 
from German farmers are far below ex- 
pectations and are to fall still lower as 
Germany also winds up its crop year. 
The two things together add up to a pic- 
ture of supplies substantially below re- 
quirements. 

As warmer weather makes it easier for 
workers to assemble and strike, there is 
renewed possibility of work stoppages to 
back up demands for more food. New in- 
terruptions in coal production , would 
strike a severe blow at bi-zonal economic 
plans and would be felt immediately in a 
dozen countries that depend on the Ruhr 
for part of their coal. 

U.S. and British officials now are hav- 
ing a close look at what is behind the 
strikes and demonstrations that already 
have cost 800,000 tons of coal production 
in the Ruhr this spring. 

Basically, the demonstrations are long- 

delayed protests against months of cold, 
overcrowding, short rations and malad- 
ministration of food distribution. 
@ “Political goals are at the root of the 
unrest in the German Ruhr, with food 
shortages as a material element giving 
power to the organizers of the demon- 
strations,” says Thomas Hawkins, World 
Report staff correspondent in Germany. 

Internationally, Russia is seeking to 
discredit the Western powers occupation 
in Germany. The Communist Party in the 
Ruhr has been active in fomenting dem- 
onstrations and has supplied many of the 
slogans and the organizational work that 
made them a success. 

The mass protests by Germans against 
the British occupation regime were timed 
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to coincide with the Moscow Conference, 
where the future of the Ruhr has been un- 
der discussion. Communist strategy is to 
create confusion in the rear of the Amer- 
icans and British and to underline Russian 
demands for a highly centralized govern- 
ment for Germany. — 

Domestically, the Social Democrats 
and Communists used the food shortage 
as political ammunition in preparing for 
the provincial elections April 20. By tak- 
ing the initiative in stimulating mass 
protests, the Communists have maneu- 
vered the other parties into a position 
where they must support the popular 
clamor for more food or appear to be in- 
different to the workers’ needs. 

Timing of the demonstrations shows 
political shrewdness. Warm weather now 
is bringing better distribution of food. 
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UPSET IN GERMANY: Food rioters turn to violence in Diisseldorf 
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Thus, political leaders who organized the 
demonstrations are in a position to claim 
credit for an improvement that would 
have occurred anyway. | 

@ Food distribution in the British zone 
has been on a_hand-to-mouth basis 
through most of the winter. The average 
ration has been around 1,100 calories a 
day, but has fallen as low as 600 in some 
districts, This is far below the minimum 
of 1,550 that zonal authorities had 
planned. ° 

When recent demonstrations reached 
their peak, German families throughout 
the Ruhr had been without fat, sugar 
and meat for more than a week. Many 
families could get no rationed food at all 
except a little bread. 

About the only Germans in the Ruhr 
who can be sure of getting plenty to eat 
are the coal miners, who are allowed a ra- 
tion of 4,000 calories a day in order to 
encourage coal production. But the food 
bonus given them has heightened the un- 
rest among other elements of the popula- 
tion. No extra rations are issued to miners’ 
families, for example. Now the labor 
unions are advocating equal food privi- 
leges for all Germans in the British zone. 
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@ Blame for the food shortage in the 
Ruhr falls in many directions. 

Farmers in the British and U.S. zones 
are holding back food. Deliveries from 
farms to market are so much lower than 
planned that the ration in the cities fre- 
quently cannot be met. Some of the 
food withheld, of course, turns up on the 
black market, but it is sold at such ex- 
orbitant prices that only a few can 
afford it. 

The January target for farm deliveries 
was 190,000 tons. Actual deliveries were 
only 133,000 tons. For February, the 
target was 170,000 tons. Deliveries were 
about half that. The British privately 
blame the Bavarians most, although all 
provinces are involved. 

Transportation troubles have made it 
impossible to make proper distribution 
of food supplies even when they were 
adequate. The decrepit transport system 
was further hamstrung by an unusually 
severe winter that froze rivers and canals 
and blocked roads and railways with 
snow. Traffic on inland waterways is 
moving again, but spring floods and float- 
ing ice have knocked out important 
bridges, causing new tie-ups. 

Rail transportation in the British zone 
has been crippled by rundown equip- 
ment, shortages of rolling stock and a lack 
of coal. Some British officials place part 
of the blame for the transportation diff- 
culties on the Germans for not allocating 
sufficient coal to railways. 

Thefts of foodstuffs sent from the U. S. 
are a constant drain on supplies. Hawkins 
reports: 

“Sufficient grains have reached German 
ports and apparently left them for the 
Ruhr. But the grains did not arrive. 
Either they were stolen en route or the 
records were juggled to conceal stores 
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in hiding. Investigation probably will re- 
veal both.” 

In recent weeks, 30,000 tons of grain 
has disappeared between North Sea ports 
of Germany and the big cities of the 
Ruhr. It is not known where and how 
these huge amounts were stolen. 

Maladministration by the German of- 
ficials responsible for food distribution is 
another important reason for the shortage. 
British occupation authorities still are 
struggling with the problems of how to 
weed out Nazis from local government 
and how to find administrators to take 
their places. So far it has not been pos- 
sible to do either very satisfactorily. 

The result has been sabotage or neglect 
on the part of former Nazis still holding 
office and incompetence on the part of 
many of the non-Nazis. 

“The critical situation in the Ruhr 

brings into sharp focus British-American 
differences on giving power to the Ger- 
mans, says Hawkins. “The British have 
long felt that the U.S. went too far too 
quickly. The Ruhr incidents increase this 
feeling, although the British have ac- 
cepted U.S. ideas in bi-zonal operation. 
The British would like stronger Allied 
control over the Germans and physical 
centralization of bureaus now scattered 
in Minden, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Ham- 
burg and Berlin.” 
@ Tactics of the Ruhr miners in the 
recent demonstrations were to avoid vio- 
lence and to impress both Germans and 
occupation authorities with the power of 
the workers’ discipline and organization. 
The warning was clear. The workers 
might call a halt again if the food situa- 
tion does not improve. This is the pattern 
of action that has been established: 

First, at the time of the opening of the 
Moscow Conference, there were scattered 
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SIGNS OF TROUBLE: On the left, “We are hungry”; om the right, “We do 


’t want calories, we want bread.” 


stoppages, with indications that trained 
Communist organizers were taking the 
leadership. Women encircled the mine 
entrances, and men refused to cross the 
picket lines., 

Then came larger demonstrations in 
the cities. These were directed primarily 
against the British military authorities 
and apparently were spontaneous protests 
against food conditions. 

Finally, formal strikes were called by 

the trade unions, with the active support 
of the Social Democrat and Communist 
parties. Criticism swerved to German 
rather than British administration. 
@ What can be done to head off more 
trouble in the Ruhr this spring is a ques- 
tion that is receiving the worried atten- 
tion of occupation authorities at the 
highest levels. 

Food. The bi-zonal supplies commit- 
tee in Washington, which buys and ships 
food from the U.S. to both the American 
and the British zones, has managed to 
obtain an extra allocation of 85,000 tons 
of flour for shipment in May. This will not 
be enough to bring supplies up to mini- 
mum requirements, but may be enough 
to take the edge off of unrest. 

A housecleaning of the German food 
administration is likely. An investigation 
already is under way. Some ‘Americans 
feel the whole food setup will have to be 
rebuilt. 

Transportatign in the British zone is 

being improved so that available supplies 
can be distributed more efficiently. 
Warmer weather makes transportation 
easier. 
@ By midsummer, the worst should be 
over and new harvests will be coming 
in. How to hold out somehow until then 
is the problem British and U. S. planners 
must wrestle with in the meantime. 
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TRUMAN READY TO HELP KOREA 
PLANT DEMOCRACY IN U.S. ZONE 


Washington prepared to aid economy 
with $500,000,000 loan if Soviet 


doesn’t break occupation deadlock 


Reported from SEOUL, MOSCOW 
and WASHINGTON 


Korea has been chosen as the next 
area of the world for a display of the 
U.S. campaign to combat the influence 
of Russian communism. 

Plans made long since to build up 
the economy of Southern Korea and give 
her people independence under the pro- 
tection of the U.S. have been put into 
motion by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. 

The Secretary blames Russia for the 
fact that Korea is destitute and divided, 
split across the middle by Russian occu- 
pation of the North and U. S. occupation 
of the South. Marshall, in calling on Rus- 
sia for one more effort to unify the coun- 
try, makes it clear that the U. S. is ready 
to go ahead—with or without Soviet 
co-operation—to advance the money and 
the means to build a sound democracy in 
the U.S. zone. 

Unless Moscow agrees to break the 
16-month-old stalemate, Koreans in the 
U.S. zone soon are to have their own 





provisional government and Washington 
will bolster the young government's econ- 
omy with a $500,000,000 loan. The pro- 
posed loan, to be spent over a three-year 
period, is to be recommended to Con- 
gress by President Truman within the 
next few weeks, just as soon as action 
has been taken on pending loans to 
Turkey and Greece. 

@ Switch in U.S. policy has developed 
from the deadlock between Russian and 
American occupation authorities over the 
administration of divided Korea. Unable 
to win Russian agreement to unify the 
country, the United States is ready to 
follow this course in developing her own 
zone: 

First step will be the enactment by the 
Korean Legislative Assembly of a gen- 
eral election law. 

Second step will be to hold national 
elections within the next few months. 
Under the present system, half of the 
Legislature is elective and the remainder 
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appointed by Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, 
U.S. Military Commander. The new As- 
sembly is to be elected by popular vote. 

Third step will be formation of a pro- 
visional government, headed by elective 
officials and with a wide latitude of au- 
thority. U.S. control is to be exercised 
sparingly. 

Fourth step will be gradual with- 
drawal of the U.S. Military Government 
to the background. Koreans who have 
been trained under occupation officials 
will step into executive positions and the 
Americans will serve mainly as advisers. 

Fifth step will be replacement of the 
military administration with a U. S. high 
commissioner who will represent the 
State Department until Korea is ready 
for full independence. 

@ Financial aid constitutes the second 
phase of Washington’s plans for Korea. 
The War Department budget, now be- 
fore the U. S. Congress, seeks $137,000,- 
000 for Korea. This figure, through a 
combination of loans and direct appro- 
priations, now is to be increased to 


$215,000,000 for the fiscal year that be- 
gins July 1. So, actually, Congress is 
being asked to put up less than an addi- 
tional $80,000,000 for the Korean pro- 
gram. This additional appropriation is 
to be earmarked mainly for rehabilita- 
tion of the Korean economy. 

















Food is to comprise the bulk of the 
U.S. outlay for Korea. Approximately 
650,000 tons of food probably will be 
necessary for the Southern Koreans to 
maintain their present diet level of 1,550 
calories daily. 

Formerly, Southern Korea exported 
200,000 tons of rice a year, but produc- 
tion is lagging due to the shortage of 
commercial fertilizer. In addition, the 
U.S. zone’s population is increasing to 
where it is pushing the 20,000,000 mark. 
Many of these new residents are refugees 
from the Soviet zone. 

Occupation officials believe, however, 
that the U.S. zone can be made self- 
sufficient in food within the next three 
years. Efforts are being made to increase 
the production of commercial fertilizer 
and the farmers are benefiting through 
the fixing of the maximum legal rent 
at one third of the crop as compared with 
the two thirds that often was taken by 
the Japanese landlords. 

Public health, neglected under Jap- 
anese rule, is being emphasized under 
the supervision of U.S. Army officials. 
A universal vaccination and inoculation 
program has been initiated. Large quan- 
tities of U. S. medical supplies are being 
distributed, and last year the American 
military played an important part in 
checking a cholera epidemic. 

Revival of industries is being pushed 
through combating existing shortages of 
raw materials, machinery, spare parts 
and skilled workers. 

The chemical and textile industries 
are to have high priorities; the former to 
help produce the 500,000 tons of addi- 
een camnnedil fertilizer that is needed 
to make South Korea self-sufficient in 
food production, and the latter to build 
up credits abroad for financing imports 
of essential raw materials and machinery. 

Approximately 1,100 factories now 
are operating in the U.S. zone and they 
produce mainly textiles, chemical prod- 
ucts, light machinery and farm imple- 
ments. Many others are idle and, with 
U.S. assistance, can reopen. 

Transportation and communications 
are to be improved. Highways and rail- 
ways are in poor condition at present 
and there is a severe shortage of coastal] 
shipping. The modernization and expan- 
sion of Korea’s postal, telegraph and 
telephone facilities also needs prompt at- 
tention. 

Since most of these public services 
formerly were owned and operated by 
the Japanese, it will be necessary in most 
cases to build plants for making spare 
parts or import the parts or equipment 
from Japan. Spare parts for locomotives 
and trucks constitute the most urgent 
equipment needs. 

Electric power is needed in larger 
quantities. At the present time, the U. S. 
sector is dependent largely on the Soviet 
zone for hydroelectric power. Under the 
proposed U.S. aid program, power proj- 





ects that the Japanese started in Southern 
Korea are to be completed. 

Coal production is to be increased. 

Normally, three fourths of Korea’s coal 
comes from the North. This supply now 
is cut off. Only a few of the Southern 
mines are operating despite the serious 
shortage. South Korea's production is 
about 25,000 tons a month as compared 
with a 100,000-ton-a-month output in 
1944. 
@ The long-range plan of the U.S. 
Government is to make Korea, at least 
the Southern zone, self-sustaining and 
ready to shift for herself within the next 
three years. This may possibly include 
U.S. help to train and equip an army 
to balance off the army which General 
Hodge says the Russians are training in 
their occupation zone. 

The U.S. loan is to provide the foun- 
dation for Korea’s economic recovery. 
However, other forms of assistance will 
be used to supplement U. S. cash. 

Japanese assets in Southern Korea, 
now in U.S. custody, are expected to be 
turned over to the new Korean govern- 
ment. This includes farming property, 
factories, railroads, power plants, docks 
and warehouses and highways and com- 
munications systems that are worth 
$1,000,000,000. 

Reparations from Japan are to be 


asked by the U.S. and turned over to © 


Korea. Emphasis is to be placed on plants 


for producing commercial fertilizer which — 
will bolster Korea’s agricultural output. ° 
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KOREANS ON STRIKE: The cure will be sought through industrial revival 


U.S. businessmen are to be permitted 
by occupation authorities to enter Korea 
this summer. They will not find much to 
buy, but occupation authorities are 
counting on the visits to stimulate new 
industries and lay groundwork for future 
exports. This year, Korean exports are 
not expected to exceed $10,000,000 but 
a sizable increase is anticipated in 1948. 
@ Korea’s future will be shaped, to a 
large extent, by whether the U.S. and 
Russia break their deadlock and reunite 
the country. The U.S. would prefer to 
get out of the country as soon as possible, 
but she will not do so as long as Korea 
is split across the middle and the Rus- 
Sians are running the Northern half. 

Marshall is insisting that the U.S. and 
Russian commanders in Korea resume 
their meetings and try to break the occu- 
pation deadlock. He wants Russia to 
agree to a full-scale review of the Korean 
policy by this summer. Military authori- 
ties concede, however, that if the present 
situation continues, Korea eventually 
may become a problem of the U.N. 

In part, the switch in U.S. policy, to- 
gether with the planned financing of 
Korea, is designed as a showdown with 
Russia, to make clear Washington’s de- 
termination not to withdraw from the 
territory. Another important concern, 
however, is to get the U.S. zone operat- 
ing on a sound economy as soon as pos- 
sible, and thus curtail the flow of Ameri- 
can dollars going into the country now 
for military occupation and relief. 
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CUBAN COMMUNISTS 
FACING CHALLENGE 


Defeat in struggle for control of 
labor confederation would mean 
serious loss of political influence 


Reported from HAVANA 
and WASHINGTON 


Cuban Communists now find 
themselves sharply challenged for con- 
trol of organized labor, key to their 
power. 

Labor leaders who are members 
of President Ramén Grau San Martin’s 
Auténtico Party are trying to wrest lead- 
ership of the Cuban Confederation of 
workers (CTC) from the Communists. If 
they succeed, an open break between 
Grau and the Communists is to follow. 

The Communists, thus faced with a 
serious loss of influence in both labor and 
politics, are seeking a compromise that 
would keep them in partial control of 
the CTC, although loosening their grip 
on it. The struggle for power, meanwhile, 
has produced tension throughout Cuba 
and has resulted in violence and blood- 
shed. 

@ A deal with Grau is the source of the 

control over the Confederation that now 
may be slipping from the hands of the 
Communists. ’ 

Grau, elected President in 1944 as a 
foe of communism, found himself without 
a working majority in either house of 
Congress. He felt the need of support 
from organized labor, for the lack of it 
had cut short his earlier term as President, 
in 1934. So he made a deal with the 
Communists. Auténticos and Communists 
were to share equally in the offices and 
directorate of the CTC, with a few direc- 
torships going to independents. 

Communists won the highest office, 
the job of secretary-general, for one of 
their leaders, Lazaro Pefia. And, working 
with some of the independent directors, 
they have controlled the CTC ever since. 
Through this control they have exercised 
influence far greater than the normal 
power of a party of 150,000 members in 
a country having a population of nearly 
5,000,000. 

Strikes and disturbances by member 
unions have been frequent. And the most 
aggressive unit in the island, the Commu- 
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nist-led stevedores’ union, has imposed 
such requirements upon shipping that 
railroad-car ferries between Cuba and the 
U.S. have ceased operating and Cuba at 
times has been threatened with virtual 
isolation. 

€) Rebellious Auténticos, tired of Com- 
munist rule, now hope to seize control 
of the Confederation at its annual con- 
vention. 

The Auténticos opened the fight by 
announcing they would challenge the 
credentials of all Communist delegates. 
They charged that some of the delegates 
had been chosen illegally. Others, they 
declared, were representatives of “pocket 
unions, small groups that the Commu- 
nists had organized solely in order to 
have them send delegates to the conven- 
tion. 

Gunplay between Communists and 
Auténticos resulted in the death of one 


‘ Auténtico as the convention was about to 


open. Further disorders followed. And 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, the Marxist 
leader of the Confederation of Workers of 
Latin America, in Havana for the con- 
vention, left for Mexico shortly after 
Auténticos sponsored a_ congressional 
resolution calling for his expulsion. 

The Government now is trying to set- 
tle the differences over delegates’ creden- 
tials. Minister of Labar Francisco Benitez 
is holding the convention in abeyance 
until a committee of his own choosing can 
check the credentials of the 2,000 dele- 
gates. All political meetings that might 
result in disorders have been forbidden. 
@ Grau’s attitude toward the conflict, 
officially, is one of strict neutrality. He 
professes a desire to prevent a split in 
organized labor. Actually, he is support- 
ing the Auténtico faction, for it has been 
increasingly irksome for him to work with 
the Communists. Political leaders and 
businessmen who supported him for the 
Presidency have been insisting that he 
call off the deal because, they said, the 
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THE RUSSIAN IDEA IN CUBA 
Its popularity was past the zenith 


CTC was threatening to wreck Cuba’s 
economy. 

Congressional elections last year gave 
Grau confidence. These elections made it 
possible for him to muster coalition 
majorities in both houses without Com- 
munist support. 

Communists annoyed Grau early this 
year when they staged a demonstration in 
front of his home against high prices and 
shortages. When Grau tried to speak, they 
howled him down. 

Grau hinted soon afterward that the 
Auténticos would try to seize the reins of 
the CTC at its annual convention. He 
said the hour had arrived for Cuban 
labor to “abandon the hands that agitate 
foreign doctrines and place the power 
once more in the hands of the Auténticos, 
the true workers of Cuba.” 

Now, Grau’s hint has developed into 

action. 
@ A negotiated peace is the apparent 
goal of the Communists. They are con- 
vinced that the Auténticos have enough 
strength to put up a ‘stubborn fight. They 
know that the Cuban Army is building up 
files of information on all Communists, 
for use in case of trouble. Their veiled 
hints of a general strike evoked a state- 
ment from the Army Chief of Staff that 
such a movement would be crushed. And 
they realize that the instigation of serious 
disorders on their part might lead to the 
outlawing of the party. 

As a peace gesture, the Communists 
indicate willingness even to sacrifice 
Pejia and to accept an Auténtico as secre- 
tary-general if they can keep most of the 
CTC jobs they now hold. 

Auténtico leaders, so far, are cool to 
the Communist proposal. They want full 
control. And Grau wants them to have it. 
For, with his partisans seated firmly in the 
CTC saddle, he would feel strong enough 
to make a clean break and to run the 
Presidency without Communist influence. 
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NEW STRATEGY IN INDIA 


ATTEMPTED 


BY BRITAIN 


Viceroy Lord Mountbatten speaks 
softly to the leaders of Moslems 


and Hindus, but 


drift is to anarchy 


Reported from NEW DELHI 


A drift toward anarchy in India 
lies beneath the recent flurry of cheerful 
talk coming from India’s leaders. Strong 
doubt exists as to the ability of British 
authorities or Indian politicians, or both, 
to hold India together in its present form. 

Optimistic statements are being 
discounted as little more than wishful 
thinking. Neither officials nor politicians 
appear to possess the power necessary to 
guarantee a solution. There are growing 
indications that the U.S. will be drawn 
into offering advice, perhaps mediation 
and possibly the undertaking of a share 
of responsibility. 

The basic point in India is that Britain 

is pledged to leave by June 1948. But 
thus far there is no agreement as to how 
India will establish self-rule. Instead, bit- 
ter rivalry persists among the two chief 
communities, 250,000,000 Hindus and 
92,000,000 Moslems. At least 12,400 per- 
sons died in rioting in 1946. 
@ At this time, conditions in 9 out of 11 
of India’s provinces range from bad to 
critical. Law and order are enforced by 
emergency regulations. Over most of 
Northern India, from Calcutta to Pesha- 
war, communal violence occurs daily. 
Large areas to the South are affected. 
Tension is felt in the Northwest Frontier 
Province, along the border nearest Russia, 
where tribesmen are restless. Throughout 
India labor agitation is rising. There is dis- 
cussion of a general strike. 

Coincidentally, the steel frame of the 
civil service, 1,600 Englishmen who really 
ran 400,000,000 Indians, is coming apart. 
There is a steady exodus homeward for 
overdue leave and retirement. Uncer- 
tainty over future terms of employment 
discourages continuance under an Indian 
government. About 350 supervisory posi- 
tions in the Indian police are involved. 

The strength of British troops in India 
is down to about 50,000. More than 500,- 
000 Indians also are under arms, but 
their loyalty in a crisis is debatable. 


@ Britain’s Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, 
is trying to make an asset out of the fact 
that Britain seems too weak to maintain 
her will by force. A new strategy based 
on soft words is being tried by the British. 

In this vein, Lord Mountbatten cor- 
dially entertained Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
the Hindu leader who is India’s No.1 fig- 
ure. The Viceroy gave the same attention 
to Mohammed A. Jinnah, who rules the 
Moslem League. Lord Mountbatten went 
so far as to hold a reception and tea for 
delegates to a recent convention designed 
to hasten the liquidation of colonial im- 
perialism in all of Southeast Asia. That 
was a deliberate compliment to Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, who is, in effect, Prime 
Minister of India. 

Gandhi, not to be outdone by the Vice- 
roy’s pleasantries, soon had a happy 
thought himself. He spoke out optimisti- 
cally at one of his prayer meetings. He said 


he would be glad if matters should de- 





velop so that Jinnah, his Moslem opposite 
number, became the first President-of a 
republic of India. However sincerely in- 
tended, Gandhi's words were taken in 
India to be highly impractical. 

Jinnah is keeping his own counsel 
while the Viceroy, Gandhi and Nehru are 
active. He continues to bargain for a 
separate Moslem nation and to balk at 
framing a cogstitution for a united India. 
Jinnah’s five Moslem nominees sit un- 
easily with nine Hindu appointees in an 
interim Government of India. 


'@ A political inventory in India suggests 


that a slight advantage lies with the 
Congress Party of Gandhi and Nehru. 
They have managed to do business with 
the Sikh minority and to find a working 
basis with some of India’s princes. 

If the Congress Party were able to take 
over intact the machinery of government 
built up by Britain, its task would be 
entirely different. Actually, the prospect 
of Britain's departure has weakened 
established authority far faster than any 
substitute could be planned or prepared. 

The new element to be taken into 
account is a‘U.S. Ambassador to India. 
The recent appointee, Henry F. Grady, 
carries the prestige of an earlier special 
mission in New Delhi and prior service as 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The signs are numerous that, in con- 
trast to the wartime experience of Ambas- 
sador William Phillips, whose opportuni- 
ties were limited by Britain, Ambassador 
Grady will be welcome to lend as large 
a hand in India’s progress as he cares to 
extend. Whether the U.S. wants or in- 
tends that to happen is now being con- 
sidered in Washington. 


GANDHI WAS THE GUEST OF LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN 
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(The world-wide debate concern- 
ing U.S. proposals to extend eco- 
nomic and technical aid to Greece 
and Turkey continues. The alterna- 
tive is to leave those nations to their 
own resources. In this article 
WORLD REPORT discusses what 
would happen if, after all, the U. S. 
decided against these proposals.) 


ie ITS URGE TO EXPAND, Russia has 
been compared to a man leaning 
against a wall—a posture both safe and 


comfortable while the wall is solid, bute 


suggestive of interest beyond the wall 
should it bulge or break. This descrip- 
tion is particularly apt as regards Rus- 
sia’s attitude toward Greece and Turkey. 

The weight of opinion and evidence 
would seem to indicate clearly that, 
should Greece not receive substantial 
support in the near future, its present 
Government will be overthrown and 
economic collapse and anarchy will fol- 
low. In these circumstances, the po- 
litical elements most effectively sup- 
ported from adjacent territory may be 
expected to gain the upper hand. These 
elements, it is generally believed, will be 
Communists, acting under the guidance 
of Russia. In other words, the Grecian 
wall being in poor repair, a little weight 
will be judiciously applied, the wall will 
collapse and Russia will pass through. 
By this means, the Soviet Union will un- 
dertake to expand the communistic sys- 
tem by means short of war. 

All nearby countries and many more 
remote—especially Italy and France— 
will be watching intently to apply the 
lesson of Russia’s failure or success in 
this endeavor to their own particular 
situation. 

The process of Sovietizing Greece 
would probably be neither brief nor 
simple. It might, in fact, prove to be 
a lengthy struggle, involving police- 
state technique in its most rigorous 
form. A_ considerable period might 
elapse before Greece would become an 


active and useful member of the Soviet’ 


world. But eventually it,would be so 
established, and then what would be 
the situation? 

The strategic position of Greece is 
quite obvious. It flanks the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Turkey, the Dardanelles 


‘ OUTLOOK IEF U.S.. REFUSES 
AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


and all western approaches to the Mid- 
dle East. In controlling Greece, Rus- 
sia denies it to non-Soviet powers and 
greatly enhances her own strategic 
position, particularly at a later date 
when she shall have developed effective 
naval and strategic air forces. 

Russian success in Greece would be 
of great and immediate value to the 
Soviet Union because of the lift it 
would give to communism, and the 
blow to democracy, in countries where 
the two systems are actively opposed. 
It would be both an encouragement 
and a warning. It would favor the idea 
that communism has a quality of mo- 
mentum that cannot long be resisted. 
The combination of these results would 
be particularly serious in their impact 
on Turkey and the Middle East. 

In her planning as to Greece, Russia 
would recognize substantial difficulties 
in cost and execution, and some delay 
in getting full return for her efforts, 
from the military point of view. These 
considerations, however, would almost 
certainly be outweighed by the basic 
Soviet policies of territorial and ideo- 
logical expansion. It would seem highly 
probable that, in the absence of sub- 
stantial outside support for Greece, 
Russia would make every effort short 
of military attack to absorb. that ‘coun- 
try into the Soviet system—and after 
some time and considerable effort 
would succeed in doing so. 


TURKEY'S SITUATION 


The situation regarding Turkey is 
quite different from that of Greece. The 
Turkish section of the wall on which 
Russia is wont to lean is far more sub- 
stantial than the Greek section. Except 
for its short European border, Turkey 
is well protected by nature from en- 
croachment by Russia. The fact that 
Turkey is a Moslem state tends to 
armor it against the infiltration tech- 
nique of the Soviet system. As a result, 
Turkey has not yet been penetrated in 
any substantial degree by the peacetime 
operation of the Soviet system, which 
has brought Greece to the verge of col- 
lapse and threatens to absorb that na- 
tion, if left to its own resources. 

Nor is it probable that the Soviet 


Union would actually attack Turkey in 
the near future. Evidence accumulates 
that Russia is in no condition. at home 
or abroad to undertake military aggres- 
sion anywhere. To attack Turkey would 
almost certainly lead to another major 
war before Russia has recovered from 
the last one and while the superiority 
of the Western powers, particularly in 
the atomic field, is quite apparent. 

Furthermore, modern Turkey has 
proved itself a tough nation, ready to 
fight in its own defense. True, it latks 
the modern tools of war, but Turkey 
is a rugged country and might be able 
to stand off an attack until such defici- 
encies were remedied. 

On the other hand, Turkey is a rela- 
tively poor and undeveloped state, oc- 
cupying one of the most strategically 
important areas. of the world at a 
critical time in the conflict between the 
Soviet and Western worlds. The dan- 
ger of Turkey’s weakening under Rus- 
sian pressure would seem to lie in her 
lacking the inherent strength to cope 
with the situation in which she finds 
herself. It is conceivable that economic 
distress, a sense of being deserted by 
the Western powers, and the cumula- 
tive effects of the stresses and strains of 


- her critical position, might combine to 


weaken both the power and the will of 
the nation to stand up against Russia. 

From Turkey’s point of view there 
are three major external factors that di- 
rectly concern her ability to oppose 
Russia. These are: the attitude of the 
U.S. and Britain concerning the Dar- 
danelles, their action in support of 
Greece, and their policy as to assistance 
for Turkey.” 

The Turkish Government is justified 
in counting upon full political support 
of the U.S. and Great Britain in any re- 
vision of the Montreux Convention gov- 
erning the Straits. 

It is apparent that U.S. action as to 
support for Greece is of vital interest 
to Turkey, not only as an indication of 
what Turkey herself may expect, but 
because for Greece to pass under con- 
trol of Russia, in the long run, would 
critically weaken Turkey’s military posi- 
tion as regards the Soviet Union. There 
can be little question that American sup- 
port would stiffen Turkey’s position. 
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Soviet Influence Can Be Expected To Spread 
Over Middle East and Other Strategic Areas 


Should the U.S. support Greece and 
not Turkey, it would seem reasonable 
to expect that Russia would continue 
her policy of steady pressure against 
Turkey. In such case, the U.S. merely 
would have postponed that particular 
problem to a later and possibly more 
difficult time. 

Should the U.S. decide to support 
neither Greece nor Turkey, Russia 
could be expected to take over and 
consolidate Greece as soon as possible 
and to intensify her pressure against 
Turkey. In the resulting situation, Tur- 
key ultimately would be forced either to 
reach a compromise with Russia or 
to fight. In the first case, the Soviet 
Union would win an even greater vic- 
tory than in Greece and gain new 
momentum in her march against the 
Middle East. Should Turkey fight, the 
U.S. problem would be changed from 
“Should the U.S. support Turkey with 
$100,000,000?” to “Shall the U.S. go 
to war to save Turkey?” 


EFFECTS ELSEWHERE 


But the results of a U.S. failure to 
support Greece and Turkey would not 
be limited to those nations alone. The 
effect on the rest of the Middle East 
and on states more remote from the 
Soviet orbit must be considered. 

For more than a century, Russia has 
looked on the Middle East as a field for 
expansion to the Persian Gulf and the 
Eastern Mediterranean. In more recent 
years, the fabulous prize of oil has 
given an added lure—if any were neces- 
sary. Throughout this period, and in- 
creasingly so with the growth of Soviet 
power and ambition, Russia has _ la- 
bored behind the scenes in this area to 
lay the groundwork for expanding her 
influence and ultimate control. 

Western nations look upon the Mos- 
lem states of the Middle East as a 
strange world, centuries behind the 
West in their civilization. They are 
poor, undeveloped by modern Sstand- 
ards, disorganized and politically inept 
and corrupt. They lack cohesion and 
military power. These characteristics 
are supposed to furnish a fertile field 
for communism—and properly so in the 
case of European peoples. 


Nevertheless, the Middle East, like 
Turkey, has so far proved a difficult 
terrain for the advance of communism. 
The reason for this lies in numerous and 
complex differences from Western civ- 
ilization. Of these, the largest element 
is probably religious—though extensive 
political subdivision and social and eco- 
nomic backwardness are important 
factors. But whatever the reason, it is 
true that communistic efforts collapsed 
in North Iran when Russian troops 
were withdrawn—and communism has 
made no great progress in the Middle 
East, even in troubled Palestine. Per- 
haps the conflicts of the Moslem world 
are so bitter that they tend to seal off 
the additional bitterness of communism. 

Undoubtedly, if Greece and Turkey 
were absorbed in the Russian orbit the 
opportunity for communistic infiltration 
into the Moslem world would be 
greatly improved. It would be a long 
and slow process, however, before the 
other states of the Middle East would 
become working members of the Soviet 
world, in the manner of Poland, Ro- 
mania and Yugoslavia. 

The real danger in such a Soviet 
triumph would lie in the greatly in- 
creased ability of Russia to gain mili- 
tary control of the Middle East by oc- 
cupying the key strategic positions. In 
this way she would deny that vital 
area to the Western nations, while 
greatly enhancing her own political and 
military powers. But from the U.S. 
point of view the most serious immedi- 
ate implication of Russia’s gaining -mili- 
tary control of the Middle East would 
be the radical change in the world 
strategic situation that such a change 
would involve. It would be a serious 
blow to the prestige of the U.S. and 
Great Britain as the leaders of the 
democratic world. 

Russian success in Greece, par- 
ticularly if extended into Turkey and 
the Middle East, might well do in- 
calculable damage to the solidarity and 
strength of the non-Soviet world. Com- 
munistic groups, already industriously 
at work in Latin-American states, 
would receive renewed encouragement 
and support. The result would be in- 
creased difficulties in co-operation 
among those states, and enlarged re- 


sponsibilities and commitments for the 
United States as the responsible cham- 
pion of democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Russian gains of this kind would 
give new strength to the Communists 
in Manchuria, North China and North 
Korea. The parallel between these 
movements and those in Europe can be 
overdrawn. There are basic differences. 
But in any case, it would seem certain 
that the Far East problem, as viewed 
by the United States, would thereby be 
made even more difficult. 

In India, Southeast Asia and the East 
Indies, the spread of communism is an 
insidious and ever-present threat that 
will gain strength from successes else- 
where. Here again, however, racial, re- 
ligious, political and economic condi- 
tions will prevent, or long delay, de- 
velopment of the Balkan type of Com- 
munist-controlled states. What an ex- 
panding and encouraged communism 
in this part df the world will do is to 
make even more dangerous and costly 
to Britain, Holland and France the dis- 
integration of their Asiatic empires. 


CHAIN REACTION 


There remains to be considered the 
effect in Europe of a successful exten- 
sion of Soviet control in Greece and 
Turkey, with prospects of a further ad- 
vance in the Middle East. The “chain 
reaction’ is not limited to atomic ex- 
plosions; it is a force that has set off 
some of the greatest upheavals of his- 
tory. If the detonating charge explodes 
in Greece, and if, as it seems, a powder 
train already is laid in Turkey and the 
Middle East, then a chain reaction of 
one state after another going Com- 
munist will threaten throughout Europe. 
If, due to whatever cause, communism 
is allowed to break through the wall in 
Greece and then in Turkey, the possi- 
bility must be faced that it may even- 
tually overrun Europe. Western Eu- 
rope is actually the “balancé of power” 
area as between the Soviet and the 
democratic worlds. With communism 
held to its present borders in Central 
Europe and the Balkans, the Western 
world is in the stronger position. If 
communism controls Europe to the At- 
lantic, the surviving Western powers 
are destined at best to an uncertain and 
probably a short-lived, armed peace. 

The Greek wall against which Russia 
is now leaning is as much a dike as a 
wall. A small break may bring on the 
flood. 
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HE DIPLOMATIC ABILITY and experi- 
T ence which Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(pronounced Keh-dah’-gan) has acquired 
in almost 40 years of service for His 
Majesty’s Foreign Office must stand him 
in good stead when he presents the Pales- 
tine question to the United Nations and 
undertakes to defend the wisdom of Brit- 
ish policy. 

In the past, Sir Alexander has been 
able to count on U.S. support on explo- 
sive issues before the U. N. That was the 
case with the Iranian controversy, the 
question of British troops in Greece, and 
the mining of British warships off Al- 
bania. On Palestine, however, Washing- 
ton and London now hold sharply dif- 
ferent views, and Sir Alexander may find 
that he has to go it alone. 

The presentation of the mandate 

record and the accompanying review of 
policy constitute only the preliminary 
phase of U.N. consideration of Pales- 
tine, and Sir Alexander can be depended 
on to seek to keep acrimonious ex- 
changes from developing at such an early 
stage. His chances of success depend on 
the attitude Soviet Russia decides to take, 
but there is no question that Britain’s 
permanent representative in the U. N. will 
have plenty of fireworks on his hands by 
the time the Palestine issue reaches the 
stage of full-dress debate. 
@ A difficult assignment is not likely to 
intimidate Sir Alexander. While it is true 
that his hand is weakened by the decline 
of Britain’s power since the war and by 
her economic distress, he is too British 
to concede as much. And Sir Alexander 
knows that British diplomats have man- 
aged to do well in international con- 
ferences over the last century and a half 
despite relatively weak hands on occa- 
sion. 

The measure of the man already has 
been taken by his colleagues on the Se- 
curity Council. Behind his poker face 
and imperturbable manner, they have 
come to recognize, there is an agile mind 
and an ability to express forcefully what- 
ever he has to say. 

By some biographers, Sir Alexander 
has been termed “a model diplomat.” He 
is reticent, cool and meticulous. He pre- 
fers anonymity whenever possible. The 
limelight is something new for him, for 
most of his career has been devoted to 
working quietly with a minimum of pub- 
licity. 

Sir Alexander’s appearance is in keep- 
ing with the latter role, since few would 
consider him a commanding figure. He is 
slim and wiry, with sloping shoulders, a 
long nose, a high forehead and a neatly 
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clipped mustache. The horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles he uses while working make him 
seem more like a stern old professor than 
a seasoned diplomat. 

@ An aristocrat by birth, Sir Alexander 
entered the Foreign Service in 1908 at 
the age of 23, immediately after his 
graduation from Oxford. His choice of a 
career was in line with the family tradi- 
tion of public service. His father, the 
fifth Earl of Cadogan, had sat in Parlia- 
ment and had filled the posts of Under- 
secretary of War and Undersecretary for 
Colonies. 

It has been said that no one could 
have “imagined a background more com- 
pletely in the tradition of Victorian di- 
plomacy than Cadogan’s.” However, Vic- 
torian diplomacy was on its last mile 
when Sir Alexander entered the Foreign 
Service. Most of his experience has been 
in a much sterner school. His first as- 
signments were not noteworthy and his 
advancement was routine. The outbreak 
of World War I found him on the staff 
of the British Embassy in Vienna and 
sent him back to London where recogni- 
tion began to come his way. 

After World War I,°Sir Alexander be- 
gan to command attention in the diplo- 
matic service. By 1938, he was Per- 
manent Undersecretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, the top nonpolitical post in 
the British Government. He held this 
position throughout the critical war years 
and relinquished it only when he was 
named Britain’s permanent delegate to 
the U.N. 

Most authorities credit Sir Alexander 
with an important part in drafting the 
Atlantic Charter in the summer of 1941, 
but this he consistently disclaims. A 
widely accepted version, however, is that 
he outlined in notes the raw material of 
the Charter before the historic Roose- 
velt-Churchill meeting and later put it 
into final form, working with U.S. Un- 
dersecretary of State Sumner Welles. 
According to this account, the first four 
of the eight provisions in the Charter 
remained substantially as Sir Alexander 
wrote them before leaving London. 

Sir Alexander’s duties took him to 
most of the important international con- 
ferences and meetings during the war. 
After the German invasion of Russia, he 
made two trips to Moscow, where he got 
to know Stalin. He headed the British 
delegation to Dumbarton Oaks, where 
the blueprint for the U. N. was made. 

Former Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill had the highest praise for the 
realism and ability Sir Alexander dis- 
played during the Dumbarton Oaks delib- 
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Succinct is the word for him 


erations. Reporting to Commons after the 
sessions had ended, Churchill said: “His 
Majesty s Government could have had no 
more able official representative than Sir 
Alexander Cadogan.” 

q@ In the U.N., even before the Pales- 
tine issue appeared, Sir Alexander’s lot 
has not been a happy one in many re- 
spects. The plodding pace of proceedings 
is hardly to his liking. While he never 
betrays his feelings, friends have reason 
to believe that he squirms inwardly when 
he must sit through the long and rep- 
etitious speeches. He believes things 
should move faster and has demanded 
adoption of the system of simultaneous 
translations in the Security Council to 
speed up its work. 

Unnecessary wordiness in speech or 
documents long has been a pet hate with 
Sir Alexander. When he was Permanent 
Undersecretary of the Foreign Office his 
motto was “clarity and brevity.” At one 
time he felt that his staff was becoming 
sloppy in drafting documents and letters 
because they were dictating the material 
to stenographers. Accordingly, he sent 
out notice that, unless there was a tight- 
ening up of style, he would remove all 
the stenographers and compel his staff 
to write all dispatches in long hand. A 
word he favors is “succinct.” 

There is one place where Sir Alex- 
ander’s strict views on language do not 
apply. That is on the golf links, where 
he finds his only real relaxation. He is 
ardently devoted to the game, but his 
brand of golf is definitely not on a par 
with his other abilities. When his game 
goes badly (as it often does), his com- 
ments are said to grow in vividness with 
each hole and by the time he reaches 
the last green the language is apt to be 
more sulphurous than diplomatic. 

@ Discussion of the Palestine problem 
in the United Nations probably will cut 


into the time Sir Alexander has available 
for golf in the coming months, for the 
issue is expected to be under considera- 
tion at least until autumn, and _ that 
means an added load for the British 
representative. 

Unlike some of his colleagues on the 
Security Council, Sir Alexander has yet 
to complain about the long hours he has 


to work or the amount of midnight oil he 
has to burn. He is accustomed to that 
sort of thing. Throughout the war, he 
was likely to be called in at any hour of 
the day or night by Churchill or by 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. After 
eight years of that routine, he finds life 
in New York relatively calm. And he 
enjoys it. 


DON JUAN: Will Spain Restore Throne? 


HE THIRD SON of Alfonso XIII, Don 

Juan, (pronounced Dawn Wahn) is 
counting on Francisco Franco's enemies 
outside Spain, not the monarchists within 
the country, to put him on his father’s 
throne. 

Wealthy monarchists who became 
wealthier under Franco might continue 
to support the Dictator for years were it 
not for the fact that their profits are 
dwindling. The world’s reluctance to do 
business with Franco is responsible. 

Although both the U.S. and Britain 
still trade with Spain, neither is likely to 
offer loans or new credits to a Govern- 
ment they condemn as Fascist. 

As a result, Spain’s monarchists are 
turning reluctantly away from Franco in 
the hope that a monarchy under Don 
Juan may bring dollars to an anti-Commu- 
nist Spain. Franco, aware of the danger, 
now is offering Spain a decree declaring 
the country to be a monarchy. 

Franco’s proposition is loaded with 
conditions. There is to be no king until 
Franco dies or quits. The king must ac- 
cept the fundamental laws of Franco's 
regime, including one law giving Franco's 
party, the Falange, a monopoly on the 
organization of labor. 

Don Juan, the only candidate for the 
throne taken seriously by non-Falangists, 
will not accept Franco's conditions. 
Franco’s hope is that the decree will 
give his monarchist friends an excuse to 
support his regime a little longer. 

@ Monarchists without a king have done 
little toward putting Don Juan on the 
throne of Spain. 

Generals claiming to be monarchists 
made Franco Chief of State when the 
Army rose against the Republic in 1936. 
After the fall of Italian Fascism, the same 
generals wrote Franco a letter suggesting 
that it might be time to restore the mon- 
archy. Franco said it would be better to 
wait; the generals agreed. 

The Duke of Alba, wealthiest of Spain’s 
noblemen, for 10 years served Franco and 
the Falange as Ambassador in London. 
He quit his tax-free job at Don Juan's 
request only after six month’s delay. 

Antonio Goicoechea, leader of a mon- 
archist party during the Republic, was 
named Governor of the Bank of Spain 
by Franco. He flatly refused to resign 
when Don Juan ordered him to do so. 

The monarchist generals and aristo- 


crats of Spain could make Franco step 
out of his job if they agreed to insist. 
Franco's military support rests with the 
Army; his financial support comes from 
“monarchist” financiers. 

The fact is, however, that many mon- 
archists doubt whether they could main- 
tain their political grip on Spain if Juan 
were king and Franco were out of the 
picture. They are reserving Juan as a 
last resort. Juan’s hopes of regaining his 
father’s throne are rising today because 
a new regime may be necessary to restore 
world confidence in Spain’s economy. 
@ The ‘king without monarchists had 
little trouble with Franco until the Allies 
were close to victory in World War II. 
Up to then, Juan's relations with Franco 
had been more than friendly. 

In 1936, Don Juan, then heir-apparent 
to the throne, entered rebel territory from 
France wearing a Falangist blue shirt and 





~—International 
A deaf ear to Franco’s terms 


the red beret of the dissident monarchist 
militia. He tried to volunteer as a soldier 
in one of Franco's armies. 

Franco's generals ordered him out of 
Spain. Franco himself later explained: 
“If Spain has a king again, he must 
come as peacemaker, not conqueror.” 

After this episode, Juan became “the 
silent prince.” Germany had _ helped 
Franco during the Civil War, and the 
Germans did not look with favor on 
a man who had served as a cadet in 
Britain’s Navy and was the great-grand- 
son of Queen Victoria. Juan waited. 

After the death of Alfonso XIII in 
Rome in 1941, the claim to Spain's 
throne went to Don Juan. His oldest 
brother, Alfonso, died a victim of hemo- 
philia after renouncing his rights to the 
succession. The second brother, Jaime, a 
deaf mute, also gave up his claim. 

Don Juan, whose income from Bourbon 

properties in Spain was restored by 
Franco, lived first in Switzerland and then 
in Portugal. His aide-de-camp in exile, 
Count Rocamora, was one of Franco’s 
officers in the Civil War; his personal 
secretary was paid by Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 
@ The king’s will became known to the 
world only after Axis troops were driven 
out of North Africa. At that time Don 
Juan declared his sympathies for the U. S. 
and Britain and laid claim to his rights 
as heir to the throne. 

Between manifestos, Juan enjoyed him- 
self. He played a good game of tennis, 
drove his car fast along Swiss roads, 
danced frequently in Switzerland’s night 
clubs, and sometimes rolled up his sleeves 
to show friends the tattoos he had ac- 
quired as a naval cadet. 

With Don Juan in Switzerland were 
his wife, Maria de las Mercedes de Bour- 
bon-—Sicily; their two sons and two 
daughters and the Queen Mother, Vic- 
toria. Franco frequently sent messengers 
to Switzerland, but Juan answered with 
manifestos that were not to Franco's 
liking. 

As World War II ended, Don Juan 
moved to Lisbon to be closer to Spain 
and to talk with Nicolas Franco, the 
Dictator’s brother and Ambassador to 
Portugal.. Juan’s chief adviser is José 
Maria Gil Robles, leader of Catholic con- 
servatives under the Republic. 

Publicly, the heir to the Bourbon 
throne, now 34 years old, proclaims that 
he will return to Spain only if that be 
“the will of the people.” He says he favors 
a constitutional monarchy; his advisers 
seek the support of Spain’s republicans. 

Juan thinks his chances of regaining the 
throne are better than ever. Spain’s mon- 
archists, turning finally to their king, hope 
he can safeguard their lands and privi- 
leges. Spain’s republicans hope Juan III 
may be only a steppingstone toward a 
new republic. Franco, caught between 
monarchists and republicans, still clings 
to power. 
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U.N. TRUSTEESHIPS: 
VISION VS. REALITIES 


The black areas on the map at the right spell out the 
United Nations’ progress in establishing trusteeships. Set 
against the vision that illuminated San Francisco two years 
ago, they appear small. The 1945 vision was of an era of 
international morality and world responsibility from which 
the 300,000,000 nonself-governing people of the world 
would reap increasing benefits. Eventual goal was freedom 
and independence for all of them. The 1947 reality is one of 
nationalistic preoccupation with economic and military. se- 
curity. Immediate goals are exclusive economic advantage or 
ironclad military control. Little attention is given to the wel- 
fare of the 14,000,000 inhabitants of the present trusteeship 
areas, still less on that of the remaining 95 per cent of the 
world’s dependent people. 

The former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific, 
within the large area enclosed by the black line on the map, 
are the latest U. N. trusteeship. They are the only trust terri- 
tories under U. S. control, and the only strategic trusteeship 
thus far approved by the U. N. Security Council. That ap- 
proval was voted unanimously on April 2. The islands were 
administered under a League of Nations mandate after 
World War I. Yet they were of major importance in Japan’s 
strategy for World War II. Their history, and the progress 
of the U.N. trusteeships are traced in the Photo Report. 
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~International 
JAPANESE VICTORIES in World War I came easily 
through minor amphibious operations and brief land cam- 
paigns against small German garrisons. The Carolines, 
Marianas, and Marshalls were occupied. Japan emerged 
from the conflict a full-fledged victor and world power. 
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— International 
PEACEMAKING at Versailles and decisions of the League 
of Nations at Geneva confirmed Japan’s hold on her newly 
acquired islands. Theory was that Japanese administration 
would be under League supervision, and a key provision was 
that there should be no fortification of the islands by Japan. 
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~ International 
JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS included dentists and other 
technical and professional personnel who brought modern 
civilization to the islands. Before long, Japanese outntmbered 
the 50,000 natives and the “unsinkable aircraft carriers” 
were fitted into Japan’s secret plans of future conquest. 
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— International 
DECLINE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS was 
speeded by Japan’s withdrawal in 1932. Issue then was Japa- 
nese aggression in Manchuria. Withdrawal was Japanese reply 
to the League’s rebuke. By then, Japan, with the League’s 
approval, had established control over the Central Pacific, 
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JAPANESE DOMINATION ENDED oaly after some of the bitterest fighting 
of the Pacific war. Where we! gy epee had gone in as the executors of League of 
Nations’ policies for the benefit of native populations, they had entrenched them- 
selves in elaborate fortifications which they defended fanatically. U.S. experience 
resulted in determination that Pacific islands should not be so a again. 


FOR MANDATES, NOT COLONIES 
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~Ewing Galloway 


ITALIAN COLONIES, embrac- IN WEST AFRICA the Cameroons 
ing these Libyans and the inhabitants and Togoland, with 4,50@000 in- 
of Italian Somaliland and Eritrea, habitants, haye been placed in trus- 
will come under trusteeships, but a by France and _ Britain, 


only after conflicts are resolved. who had held them under mandate. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE U.N. 
at San Francisco found U.S. repre- 
sentatives in the forefront in urging 
humanitarian principles in Charter 
clauses on trusteeships. Yet, along 
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— ~iineay Gelber 
NORTH-EAST NEW GUINEA 
was mandated to Australia after 
World War I. Now, together with 
Nauru Island it has been placed 
under U.N. trusteeship by Australia. 
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with these provisions, the important 
distinction of ‘‘strategic” trusteeships 
was established as a concession to the 
desire for security expressed by 
U.S. naval and military advisers. 


~Ewing Galloway 
TANGANYIKA, whose 5,500,000 
natives have been brought one stage 
closer to civilization than their more 
easterly neighbors, is also under U. N. 
trusteeship by Great Britain’s action. 
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THE U.N. ASSEMBLY, meeting in London in January 1946 found U.S. 
delegates no longer dominating trusteeships discussions. Five nations announced 
plans to place mandates under U. N. trusteeships, but the U.S. remained silent on 
its intentions in the Pacific islands. Reason for this silence was disagreement be- 
tween the State Department and military advisers who sought outright annexation. 


-~Ewing Galloway 


of the idyllic 


SAMOA, prototy 
South Sea Islands, is half a U. S. pos- 
session, half under U.N. trusteeship 
to New Zealand. The trusteeship 
portion has a population of 62,000. 


RUANDA-URUNDI has been 
turned over to U.N. trusteeship by 
Belgium. This small territory in Cen- 
tral Africa is inhabited by approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 primitive tribesmen. 
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ons on WARREN R. AUSTIN, U.S. delegate to the U.N., 
announced the specific plan on Feb. 26, 1947. He asked 
that the islands be designated a “strategic area,” and that 
the U.S. have full powers of administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction over the area as an integral part of the U.S. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN explained U. S. intenti 


Jan. 15, 1946. He said the U.S. would keep the islands 
needed for strategic defense, but under the authority of 
the Security Council. The implication was that the 
others would be placed under the Trusteeship Council. 


Cal 
We. 


“e 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL met in March, thus ; 


formally setting in motion the plans laid at San Francisco 
nearly two years before. The actions taken by Britain, 
France, Belgium, New Zealand and Australia made possi- 
ble the creation of the Council. But it was before the 
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Security Council that the U.S. placed its proposals for 
“strategic” trusteeship over the Pacific islands. On April 
2, the Security Council unanimously approved the pro- 
posals after bitter debate. Behind that approval lay UV. S. 
threats to withdraw its proposal if were amended. 
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CLASH OF U.S., SOVIET VIEWS 


ON AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


The Russian Position 


(Full text of statement by Andrei A. Gromyko on the 
U. S. plan to aid Greece and Turkey, made by the Soviet 
representative before the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, April 7, 1947. Text of President Truman’s statement 
to Congress on the same subject appeared in the March 
25, 1947, issue of WORLD REPORT.) 


E ey STATEMENT made by the United States representative 
at the meeting of the Security Council on March 28 deals 
with an important question. The United States action with 
regard to Greece and Turkey cannot but draw the attention of 
the United Nations. As it follows from the statement of the 
American representative, the United States Government not 
only explain but also try to justify the political course which 
they have decided to carry out in respect to Greece and Tur- 
key. They try to convince us that this action by the United 
States contributes to the strengthening of the U. N. organiza- 
tion and that it corresponds to its principles and purposes 

It is impossible to agree with such an assertion. Indeed, 
how is it possible to agree with the assertion as if the action 
of the United States concerning Greece and Turkey con- 
tributes to the strengthening of the U. N. organization, since 
the United States Government, by its move, has ignored the 
U. N. and disregarded the authority of this organization? The 
Government of the United States did not approach the U.N. 
regarding the question of aid to Greece and Turkey, pre- 
ferring to act in this case by by-passing the organization and 
informing it of the planned measures only post-factum. 

Such action of the United States not only does not con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, but, on the contrary, it weakens this organization and 
undermines its authority. Instead of strengthening interna- 
tional confidence, such action brings about unavoidable 
suspicion in respect to its actual aims and hampers the de- 
velopment of friendly relations among the states. First of all, 
just for these very reasons, it does not correspond to the prin- 
ciples on which the activities of our organization are based. 

These purposes and principles of the United Nations re- 
quire that all the nations, small and large, co-operate in the 
solution of international problems and particularly of those 
which relate to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Only such co-operation of all member-states of the 
organization can ensure its success and make it an effective 
instrument in the struggle for peace and security. Only such 
co-operation can contribute to the strengthening of good- 
neighborly relations among nations and lead to the strengthen- 
ing of international confidence, which is still lacking in the 
activities of the United Nations and in international relations. 

The United States representative tried to convince us that 
the so-called American aid to Greece and Turkey would con- 
tribute to the strengthening of peace and security in that area. 
At the same time, he pointed out the tense situation existing 
in Greece, and particularly in its northern part, linking this 
situation with allegedly existing threat to this country from 
outside. eek 

It would seem only natural and fully in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of the U. N. Charter to appeal in such case to 
an appropriate organ of the U. N. for taking necessary meas- 
ures in order to remove such allegedly existing threat. 


But in such a case the United States Government would be 
obliged to prove to the appropriate organ of the United Na- 
tions, under the circumstances to tl e Security Council, that 
the threat, to which the United States Government refers, ac- 
tually exists in respect to these countries. It would be neces- 
sary to prove the existence of such a threat, in order that-the 
Security Council be able to take the measures provided for 
in the charter in the interests of the maintenance of peace. 

However, the United States Government have evidently 
preferred a considerably easier—for them—method of unilateral 
action, instead of submitting proofs to the Security Council to 
the effect that the threat to Greece and Turkey actually exists. 
Only by this fact one can explain why the United States have 
ignored, in this important matter, the United Nations or- 
ganization without taking into account the fact that this action 
deals a serious blow to its authority. 

After the United States Government had made sstate- 
ments on the measures undertaken by it in regard to Greece 
and Turkey did the United States Government, evidently, be- 
gin to realize the fact that its action is obviously in contradic- 
tion with the principles of the United Nations Charter. Only 
by this circumstance it is possible to explain the attempt of 
the United States representative not only to inform the Se- 
curity Council post-factum of the above action, but also to 
connect the so-called aid to Greece and Turkey with the 
work of the commission of the Security Council carrying out 
the investigation of incidents on the northern Greek borders. 

Is it not clear that the attempt of the United States rep- 
resentative to connect such two different matters as the work 
of the commission of the Security Council, on one hand, and 
the American aid to Greece and Turkey, on the other hand, 
is of an artificial nature and is absolutely unfounded? In 
reality, the very fact that the Security Council is dealing with 
the question concerning the incidents on the Greek border 
and that a special commission appointed by the Council is in- 
vestigating the situation on the spot in Greece itself, would 
seem to require, in the first place, to await the completion of 
the work by the commission and, secondly, that the Security 
Council could take necessary measures as a result of a finding 
based on the conclusion of the commission. 

Meanwhile, the United States Government not only con- 
sidered it unnecessary to await the completion of the work of 
the commission, appointed by the Security Council with ac- 
tive participation of the U. S., to await an appropriate decision 
of the Security Council, but has taken measures on its part 
which entirely ignore the work of the commission and conclu- 
sions at which the commission might arrive, as well as the 
future decision of the Security Council itself on the question. 

Such actions have nothing in common with methods of 
international co-operation on questions of the maintenance of 
peace, to follow which every member-country is obliged by 
the very membership in the U. N. organization. So much the 
more this relates to the countries which are the initiators of 
the creation of this organization. If these countries do not ren- 
der this organization all the necessary support, then a question 
arises on whose support can this organization count first of all 
and on whose support first of all should this organization rely? 

It is impossible not to point out some other important as- 
pects of measures undertaken by the United States in regard 
to Greece and Turkey. The “aid” itself which the United States 
Government intends to render to Greece and Turkey is of such 
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a nature that it cannot be recognized to be consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the U. N. This is apparent from 
the mere fact that the policy stated by the U. S. Government 
in respect to these countries provides for, as it is known, not 
only economic aid, but military and other “aid” as well. 

Moreover, it follows from the statements made in Congress 
by United States Government representatives that the major 
portion of the sums assigned for Greece is intended neither 
for the reconstruction of the economy of that country nor for 
rendering material aid to the population, but for military 
needs. This means that the rendering of the so-called “aid” 
cannot bring economic recovery to Greece or improvement of 
living conditions of the Greek people. 

As to Turkey, it follows from the statements made in Con- 
gress by the same United States Government representatives 
that all sums planned for Turkey are intended, in fact, only 
for military purposes. 

I would like to draw the special attention of the Security 
Council to one particular kind of this “aid,” namely, the send- 
ing of American instructors both on civil and military matters 
to Greece and Turkey. No one can dispute the fact that the 
sending to this or that country of civil and especially military 
instructors, regardless of the position taken by the govern- 
ment of a country to which those instructors are sent, itself 
constitutes an interference in the internal affairs of that 
country and deals a serious blow to its actual independence. 

The Greek people have made a large enough contribution 
to the common struggle of the democratic countries against 
the German Fascist aggressors. The Greek people have con- 
siderable merits won in the struggle against the Fascist in- 
vaders who tortured the land of Greece during several years 
of brutal occupation. The Greek people have deserved to be 
treated with greater respect than they are treated by the 
United States. 

In any case, the Greek people have deserved that they be 
given the opportunity to decide their internal affairs and be 
free in settling their affairs. We should lend our ear to-the 
voice of Greek democratic spokesmen who protest against the 
continuation of foreign interference in the affairs of Greece 
and justly state that the continuation of this interference 
would lead only to the further intensification of civil war in 
the country, to the increasing of the sufferings of the Greek 
people and to the loss of independence by Greece, with all the 
consequences following from such a situation. 

It was pointed out in the statement of the United States 
representative that Greece had greatly suffered’ from the 
enemy occupation, that its economy had been ruined and 
that it had needed aid from outside in the past and con- 
tinued to be in need of such aid at the present time. Some 
data concerning aid to Greece from UNRRA were also given 
in the statement, and it was emphasized that the continua- 
tion of aid to Greece is necessary in order to save the country 
from ruin, from further degradation and further deterioration 
of her economic situation. 

Reference to the grave economic situation in Greece corre- 
sponds to reality. Greece, undoubtedly, suffered great de- 
struction as a result of the war and enemy occupation. Greece, 
therefore, as well as other Allied countries which suffered 
from Fascist occupation, unquestionably has the right to re- 
ceive aid from outside. 

It goes without saying that aid to Greece should be ren- 
dered and used in the interest of the Greek people. This aid 
should in no case serve as an instrument of foreign influence 
in Greece. Such aid free from the tendency to use it as a 
means of pressure and foreign interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Greece would be in accord with the spirit of the 
Charter and with the purposes of the United Nations. Such 
aid could be carried out with the participation of a special 
commission of the Security Council which would supervise the 
proper realization of such aid in the interests of the Greek 
people. 


I have already pointed out that Greece, as an Allied coun- 
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try which seriously suffered from the war and enemy occupa- 
tion, has the right to receive aid from outside. Is it possible, 
however, to say the same about Turkey? As far as Turkey is 
concerned, we cannot say this if one deals with the matter 
really objectively, and justly and impartially appraises the fact, 
characterizing Turkey’s position, her role in the last war and 
all other data bearing on this question. 

Objectivity and justice demand recognition of the fact that 
Turkey has no such right to receive aid from outside, since it 
is not a country which has suffered in the war. Her territory 
was not occupied. Turkey did not assist the Allies in their 
struggle against Hitlerite Germany. Moreover, Turkey sup- 
plied the Hitlerite Germany with strategic raw materials 
which the latter needed during the war; Turkey profiteered 
during the war from the help to the Hitlerite Germany. The 
efforis of the Allied powers to persuade Turkey to take part in 
the common struggle of the United Nations against Fascist 
aggressors did not bring, as is well known, positive results. 

The formal declaration of war by Turkey on Germany 
which took place only on the eve of the final defeat and com- 
plete surrender of the latter, was in substance a gesture, 
which was not and could not be of any use to the Allies or of 
any assistance in their efforts to win the victory over the 
enemy. 

In the struggle of the democratic countries against the 
strong and brutal enemy—the German-Fascist hordes—Turkey 
was not in the camp of the democratic countries. Is it pos- 
sible to ignore these facts when discussing in the Security 
Council the question of action of the U.S. in respect to Tur- 
key? No, it is not possible to ignore such facts if we wish to 
give a correct and objective evaluation of this action. Thus, 
no sufficient reasons can be found for granting aid to Turkey. 

Mr. Austin spoke extensively about the commission of the 
Security Council investigating incidents on the Greek frontiers 
He made a proposal on the desirability of leaving the repre- 
sentatives of the commission in Northern Greece until the Se- 
curity Council takes an appropriate decision on the report of 
the commission. Since the question about this commission is 
a rather narrow and separate one, I shall express my attitude 
regarding this proposal about the commission in a separate 
statement. . 

Mr. President, all the above-stated makes it necessary for 
me to draw the following conclusions: 

The measures taken by the Government of the United 
States in respect to Greece and Turkey seriously undermine 
the authority of the U. N. organization and inevitably produce 
distrust in relations among the states members of the U.N. 

The attempt of the United States Government to connect 
post-factum its action in regard to the above countries with 
the work of the special commission of the Security Council in 
Greece is unfounded and only emphasizes the danger of the 
blow to the authority of the United Nations which is dealt by 
the unilateral move of the United States Government. 

The actual material aid which the Greek people are in need 
of can and must be real aid, and must not serve as a screen 
for the purposes which have nothing in common with aid at 
all. Aid must be rendered through the United Nations, in 
which case it will exclude all possibilities of any foreign in- 
fluence on this country. 





The American Viewpoint 


(Text of address made April 8, 1947, in the U. S. Senate 
by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, chairman of the For- 


eign Relations Committee, on the bill to aid Greece and 
Turkey.) 


N RESPONSE to the urgent recommendations of the President 
] of the United States, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has unanimously reported S. 938, the bill entitled “To 
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provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey.” It could be 
alternatively titled *A bill to support the purposes of the 
United Nations to maintain international peace and security,” 
or it could be titled “A bill to serve America’s self-interest in 
the maintenance of independent governments.” 

The Committee makes this report primarily in response to 
direct appeals to our Government from heroic Greece, which, 
by her sacrificial World War loyalties, has richly earned the 
right to perpetuate her proud, historic independence. It does 
so in response to direct appeals from Turkey, which is the 
only truly independent nation left on the borders of Soviet 
Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea. It also does so in the 
presence of the overriding strategic fact that the fall of Greece, 
followed by the collapse of Turkey, could precipitate a chain 
reaction which would threaten peace and security around the 
globe. It does so in the profound belief that we Americans 
have an unescapable stake in all human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and that they were better saved—for us as 
well as others—by adequate and timely support than by wait- 
ing for cumulative hazard to magnify the risk. It does so not 
only in the name of the liberties for which the Allies said 
they fought two world wars, but also in the name of the 
intelligent American self-interest which prefers,an ounce of 
precaution to a pound of cure and which believes “that a 
stitch in time saves nine.” 

I am not one of those, Mr. President, who conceive that we 
are launching what has been called, by some, a new “doctrine” 
in any such unique sense as did James Monroe a century and 
a quarter ago. Rather, in my opinion, we are launching a plan 
which has numerous precedents—although we must frankly 
and honestly assess the fact that it has new and “broad impli- 


cations,” as President Truman himself declared in his message 


of March 12. 

There is no new “doctrine” in American aid to distressed 
nations. There is no new “doctrine” in striving for “the creation 
of conditions in which we and other nations will be able to 
work out a life free from coercion” or in “supporting free peo- 
ples who are resisting attempted subjugation”—again quoting 
the presidential message. The pending plan unquestionably 
broadens our precedents when it enters the Mediterranean— 
although the Marines were there in the earliest days of the 
Republic and in the finest American tradition. The plan 
broadens geographically—although we long since pronounced 
the “open door” for China. It broadens when peacetime mili- 
tary missions, heretofore largely confined to Pan-America, 
enter the Near East. But it is not new in concept. Certainly 
there is nothing new in our opposition to communism outside 
of areas where it is officially embraced. We have always done 
these things. It would be “new” only if we now were to desert 
these ideals. In any event, in whatever degree it is “new,” it 
is necessary. 

But it is much more than a plan for “relief” of human suffer- 
ing in Greece and Turkey. Let's be plain about it. It is a plan 
to forestall aggression which, once rolling, could snowball into 
global danger of vast design. It is a plan for peace. It is a plan 
to sterilize the seeds of war. We do not escape war by running 
away from it. No one ran away from war at Munich. We 
avoid war by facing facts. This plan faces facts. But of course 
there are other facts to face. No “plan” can guarantee peace. 
The most it can do is to take the better “calculated risk.” That, 
I believe, is what this plan does. It is a plan, I repeat, for peace. 
It is a plan to strengthen the United Nations by supporting its 
objectives in respect to immediate necessities, pending the 
time when the United Nations can take over. 

The Senate, in turn, faces an additional fact. If we were to 
reject the plan in its basic purpose we would give the “green 
light” to aggression everywhere. Our moral authority and 
leadership would die on the spot. We would multiply our 
own hazards. We would weaken the United Nations by multi- 
plying its subsequent responsibilities. 

This is not an imperialistic plan. It covets nothing for 
America but honorable peace in a free world of free men. That 


is not imperialism. I like what Elihu Root once said of our 
Monroe Doctrine: “It rests upon the right of every sovereign 
state to protect itself by preventing a condition of affairs in 
which it will be too late to protect itself.” That is not imperial- 
ism. That is intelligent self-interest. That is what we here 
propose. 

I recall President Monroe himself declared that the im- 
pulse of his “doctrine” was to prevent aggressive extension of 
alien systems “dangerous to our peace and safety.” This is 
not imperialism. It is prudent common sense. It is the pattern 
of this plan. Curiously enough, one of the things contributing 
to the birth of the “Monroe Doctrine” was old Russia seeking 
to fish in North American waters. Communism thrives on 
“fishing in troubled waters” today. It is not imperialism to 
calm. the waters. Our purposes are the exact opposite of 
imperialism. So is this plan. This truth shines through 
every word of the statement made on March 28 to the Security 
Council of the United Nations by our American Ambassador. 
I quote: 

“The United States does not desire to dominate, intimidate 
or threaten the security of any nation, large or small. The 
United States will support collective security for all nations— 
large as well as small. The United States respects the rights 
of all members of the United Nations to follow whatever way 
of life or system of government they choose, so long as the 
choice is freely made without intimidation and so long as such 
nations do not interfere with the rights of other countries or 
the liberties of other peoples.” 

I say once more, Mr. President, that we here confront a plan 
—a special and particular plan. I do not view it as a universal 
pattern but rather as a selective pattern to fit a given circum- 
stance. We are not suddenly resolved to underwrite the earth. 
That would be fantastic, improvident and impossible. What 
we do is to once more underscore a principle long ingrained 
in the American character—namely, to “support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation,” again quoting the 
presidential message. We point the general direction we pro- 
pose to go. We do not, we cannot chart the total course. 

This plan fits a key strategic need. Undoubtedly there will 
be other problems facing other and different needs. For ex- 
ample, our occupational responsibilities in Korea unquestion- 
ably will soon demand positive support. It is part of World 
War I]—unless we are to lose the peace. It would be a fraud 
upon our people to pretend that this plan ends all need for 
aid. Our people prefer the truth. We do face the fact that 
Greece and Turkey are not isolated phenomena—even though 
they involve a unique and emphasized importance. We must 
face the fact that other situations may arise which clearly 
involve our own national welfare in their lengthened shadows. 
Let us harbor no soft illusions. But I emphatically repeat 
that we do not here set a universal precedent, except in 
basic. self-defensive purpose. We shall always react; but 
we shall react as any given situation seems to require. Mean- 
while, it is to be fervently hoped and prayed that we may 
have enough foresight so that we do not always have to 
act on a “crisis basis.” 

This plan requires complete candor with ourselves and with 
the world. It requires ptudence lest we overextend ourselves 
or overpromise others. Equally it requires courage and tenac- 
ity of democratic purpose. But I cannot believe it would be 
intelligent self-interest to deny the plan and thus invite the 
earth to think that our divided Government is impotent. I 
believe that “standing up” is a better risk than “lying down.” 
I believe that we either take or surrender leadership—and I 
can find no intelligent, American self-interest in any such 
surrender. 

But the situation, Mr. President, requires something more 
than is in this bill. It calls for two collateral efforts on our part: 
(1) to strive for the honorable removal of underlying frictions, 
if mutually possible, between the two greatest powers on 
earth; (2) to strive for the closest possible integration of all 
our plans with the collective responsibilities of a strengthened 
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and matured United Nations which is the world’s prime hope 
for peace. 

I shall return to both of these propositions before I have 
concluded. At the moment I now address myself to the specific 
plan for which the approval of the Senate is now sought. 

Aid for Greece is aid for a brave war ally which suffered 
war invasion, then four years of cruel enemy occupation, then 
bitter internal terrorism which the President identifies as of 
Communist origin, then Communist-inspired violation of its 
hard-pressed borders. I have no doubt there also has been 
terrorism. on the right. In any event, Greece is prostrate. 
British support, assigned to Britain by the Allies as a postwar 
responsibility, is being withdrawn because Britain herself is 
in economic straits. In this dire emergency, Greece appeals 
to us to save her political and economic independence. This 
bill is our response. We are not “bailing out the British 
Empire.” We are not “perpetuating Greek Monarchy.” We are 
making it possible for the Greek people to survive in stability 
and self-determination. We are doing the same thing for the 
world. 

It is highly important at this point to note that financial and 
other outside aid for Greece is recommended in a powerful 
contemporary report of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations itself—-with an appeal to the United 
States for special aid. The report frankly recognizes this need 
for special aid. Then, praising the Grecian tradition of self- 
reliance, this international report says that “democratic and 
voluntary methods of future development, rather than compul- 
sory dictation or direction, are in keeping with the century-old 
characteristics of the Hellenic temperament.” Remember, this 
is the United Nations speaking! From no other possible source 
could Greece be quite so sure of “democratic” aid looking 
toward “self-reliance” as from the United States. It is a pre- 
cise prescription for the thing we here propose to do. 

We need not condone the present Greek regime, though 
clearly chosen in a free election, in order to come to the aid 
of the Greeks themselves. We are entitled to expect that the 
Greeks themselves,responding to the advice they voluntarily 
have sought from us, will build a more efficient and equitable 
democracy when relieved of the pressures which have driven 
them to any sanctuary that has been presently available. But 
such precious objectives are impossible so long as Greece is 
torn by externally and internally stimulated civil war. There- 
fore, aid to Greece must include means to develop adequate 
Greek defense in behalf of lawful peace. In the absence of 
lawful peace, our aid would be no more than a transient 
bounty—as has been the case for the last two years. 

Peace is prerequisite. So is helpful guidance in the establish- 
ment of a sound national economy. Greece turns to the United 
States as the only source of these imminently necessary helps. 
These comprehensive purposes are the program of this pend- 
ing bill. Lest there be overemphasis in the wrong place, I 


hasten to add that our contemplated military mission involves- 
only from 10 to 40 officers and no combat troops. The naval 


mission contemplates nonbelligerent craft like mine sweepers, 
in the main. The military effort, though accounting for $150,- 
000,000 of this grant, is to help Greece to help herself to be 
self-reliant in defense of her self-chosen Government, what- 
ever that may be. 

The sum of $130,000,000 is for basic reconstruction; 
$20,000,000 for agricultural rehabilitation, plus $50,000,000 
for relief in the general relief bill now pending in the house. 

But that is not all. The plain fact seems to be that if the 
Greeks in their extremity are not successfully helped to help 
themselves to maintain their own healthy right of self-deter- 
mination, another Communist dictatorship will rise at this 
key point in world geography. Then Turkey, long mobilized 
against a Communist “war of nerves,” faces neighboring 
jeopardy. The two situations are inseparable. Turkey con- 
fronts no such internal extremity as Greece; but it requires 
assistance to bulwark its national security. The President 
says that the maintenance of its national integrity “is essential 
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to the preservation of order in the Middle East.” If the 
Middle East falls within the orbit of aggressive Communist 
expansion, the repercussions will echo from the Dardanelles 
to the China Sea and westward to the rims of the Atlantic. 
Indeed, the Middle East, in this foreshortened world, is not 
far enough for safety from our own New York or Detroit or 
Chicago or San Francisco. 

That’s where we come in. Do we face it now or later? 
Which is the wiser course? Which holds the better promise of 
honorable peace? Which is recommended by intelligent 
American self-interest? The President’s answer is this: “If we 
falter in our leadership we may endanger the peace of the 
world—and we shall surely endanger the welfare of our own 
nation.” He adds: “Great responsibilities | have been placed 
upon us by the swift movement of events.” God knows these 
responsibilities are great, no matter what our course. God 
knows that this would be an infinitely happier land if it were 
physically possible for us to close our tired eyes, retire within 
what were our bastions of yesterday and shut out the external 
menace of shapes and forms which we abhor. God knows that 
we painfully search our hearts for wisdom. May His way be 
the way we choose. 

This plan #s for 15 months. Can this job be done in 15 
months? I do not know. I doubt it—although in 15 months both 
the United Nations and the World Bank should be able sub- 
stantially to take over. - 

But I ask neither Congress nor the country to ignore the 
nature of this obligation. I say again that I trust them to 
prefer the truth. 

In a sense we are a tragic generation. Despite our blessings 
and our place in the sun. We have been drawn into two world 
wars. Something has been wrong. We finally won two world 
wars, and yet still confront a restless and precarious peace. It 
is our supreme task to face these present realities, no matter 
how we hate them, and to mend the broken pattern if such 
be within human power. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say again let us all face facts. 
The problem involved in this bill—like the problem involved 
in every other phase of languishing peace—is the persistent 
controversy between what we loosely call Eastern communism 
and Western democracy. From it inevitably stems persistent 
difficulties between the Soviet Union and its satellites upon 
the one hand, and the United States and the like-minded non- 
Communist states upon the other. 

Still more explicitly, it involves hostility to Communist 
expansionism and infiltration. This expansionism, in turn, 
arises, we constantly are told, from Soviet fears of resurgent 
aggression by her neighbors and from fears of encirclement 
looking toward her destruction. If Moscow really has those 
fears, she is entitled to have them dependably removed. She 
cannot be expected to react any differently than we do under 
like circumstances. Given a fair chance, on a two-way street, 
we should be able to mitigate those fears because we believe 
in self-determination for Russians precisely as we insist upon 
it for Americans and others. We plot no offense against the 
Soviet Union. We are not hunting world dominion. We are 
not seeking dictation anywhere. But what we deny to our- 
selves as a matter of morality we also must deny to others as 
a matter of conquest. 

It may be remembered, that as long ago as Jan 10, 1945, 
I discussed this same, identical theme inthe Senate. I said then 
that, if Russia pursues expansionism through fear of a reborn 
Axis, we should offer her a hard and fast alliance against a 
reborn Axis. We have made that offer. It still stands. It has not 
been accepted We*can expand that offer. We can sign any 
thing at Moscow which guarantees the independence of the 
Soviet Union within its own legitimate domain. But there 
must be two signatures—and they must both be good—better, 
I regret to say, than signatures at Yalta and at Potsdam. We, 
in turn, have the reciprocal right to demand effective proof 
that Moscow is not plotting to encircle us in a Communist- 
dominated world; that Communist assaults upon us, within 


and without the United States, shall cease; and that our 
mutual pledges to the Atlantic Charter and to the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations shall be reliably honored 
in behalf of all concerned. I do not mean in words alone. I 
mean in deeds. I mean the rebirth of international integrity. 

It still seems to me, Mr. President, that the great need is 
comprehensively candid discussions between us, if possible, 
with all the cards face up upon the table. Let us not again 
drift into misunderstanding of what America means when 
it speaks. The Greek crisis or the Turkish crisis or any others 
among potential crises will largely disappear if the mutual 
will exists between Washington and Moscow. If it cannot exist, 
even that ominous knowledge is worth having. While we can- 
not avoid the eternal rivalry of these incompatible ideologies, 
there ought to be an honorable way to “live and let live” 
within the rules of the United Nations. We should mutually 
strive to search it out on the basis not only of salvaging the 
ideals of World War I and World War II, but also and particu- 
larly on the basis of the self-interest of the two greatest nations 
on earth—neither one of whom wants any part of another war. 
But we, for our part, will never find it through equivocation 
which will be misread as timidity. We shall never find it 
except as we succeed in convincing Moscow (1) that we have 
absolutely no ulterior designs, and (2) that we shall not 
compromise or whittle away the basic human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which we both have pledged in the most 
solemn peacetime commitments of which honorable nations 
are capable. 

But we shall never again be able to convince anybody of this 
latter, vital fact, if, at the instant moment, we refuse our solid 
backing to the President of the United States when he speaks 
in this behalf. It is the task of statesmanship to stop these 
present trends or lay bare the alternative. It is time to agree, 
or to agree to disagree. It is our own task to say what we 
mean and mean what we say in a friendly but incorrigible 
firmness regarding the only way to establish the realities of 
peace. 

At this point, Mr. President, I want to say a final word about 
“aggression’—the major sin against a peaceful world. We did 
not write a definition of “aggression” in the San Francisco 


Charter because we feared our own inability to find adequate 


words. Yet it needs definition. One of the best attempts was 
the “Convention for the Definition of Aggression,” signed at 
London, July 3, 1933, by the Soviet Union and, among others, 
ironically, the Balkan states. By this definition, an “aggressor” 
is one who commits acts including the following: 

“Provision of support to armed bands formed in its territory 
which have invaded the territory of another state, or refusal, 
notwithstanding the request of the invaded state, to take, in 
its own territory, all the measures in its power to deprive 
those bands of all assistance or protection.” 

I content myself with the observation that, in the case at 
hand, somebody is an “aggressor” on these violated Greek 
frontiers, according to the Soviet’s own specifications. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to the most important of all 
considerations that have been raised by the pending plan. The 
United Nations, the voice of collective security, must always 
be our first reliance and our prime concern as far as possible 
in every problem of this nature. It must be used to the maxi- 
mum of practical possibilities. In no available aspect should 
we by-pass its functions. But in no unavailable aspect should 
we ruin its potential by assigning to it functions which, it does 
not possess. Such an assignment would destroy it for keeps. 
Meanwhile, under such circumstances as in the present in- 
stance, Greece would sink into the Communist orbit and the 
fateful chain reaction would set in both East and West. 

Under the amended bill, now pending in the Senate, this 
whole situation is honestly and faithfully assessed. The Foreign 
Relations Committee has added a preamble which recites the 
facts. It asserts our belief and purpose that this bill “will 
contribute to the freedom and independence of all members 
of the United Nations in conformity with the principles and 


purposes of the Charter.” The Committee has added an amend- 
ment which stops the functions of this bill whenever the 
Security Council, without counting “vetoes,” or the General 
Assembly finds that “action taken or assistance furnished by 
the. United Nations makes the continuance of assistance 
(under the bill) unnecessary or undesirable.” 

Mr. President, far from by-passing the United Nations, this 
amended bill is the greatest act of voluntary allegiance to it 
in the whole story of the United Nations. It even goes to the 
heart and core of the “veto” controversy. In the first great test 
which the Security Council ever faced, Britain and France 
demonstrated their good faith by accepting a Council verdict 
regardless of “vetoes” in the case of little Lebanon and Syria. 
We now do so in advance in the case of Greece and Turkey. 
We accept the untrammeled judgment of the organized con- 
science of the world on what we do, and we invite it to 
intervene at its own will. A technical error in the wording of 
the Committee amendment was discovered by us as soon 
as the printed text was available and will be corrected by an 
amendment from the floor. This is not a weasel-worded ges- 
ture. This is an act of total faith. 

Now let us examine the facts. I speak first of what the 
United Nations cannot do and what no wise well-wisher will 
ask.it to do. It is not, and was never intended ‘to be, a relief 
organization. It has no such funds and was never intended 
to have such funds. It could get the funds only by an assess- 
ment in which we would carry the heavy share and thus face, 
all over again, the vicious dissatisfactions which we suffered 
through UNRRA, despite its notable humanities, when we put 
up our money for others too frequently to maladminister to 
suit themselves. It has no sustaining military force because 
the Soviet representatives thus far have declined to permit 
these plans to materialize. If it had either the funds or the 
force, their use would depend upon the Security Council. In 
the Security Council this would face a “veto.” Any frank 
assessment of realities, in the light of experience to date, must 
concede that the “veto” would be used by the Soviet Unjon 
in any phase of conflict between communism and democracy. 

These are the facts. There is no way to by-pass these facts. 
Greek independence cannot be saved, at least for the time 
being, in any such fashion, no matter how adroit the scheme 
of reference. The “implications” to which the President refers 
cannot be met by any attempts, no matter how nobly mediated, 
to misuse the United Nations as of today. The United Nations 
itself cannot be sustained by any such misuse. The most we 
can do at the moment is to leave certain special phases of the 
problem in United Nations jurisdiction, and to leave an over- 
all authority in the Council and Assembly to hold us to strict 
accountability for what we do. 

Mr. Sumner Welles recently pointed out what he said will 
be “the line that Soviet propaganda will follow in its efforts 
to combat the Administration’s present foreign policy.” He 
cited Izvestia and Pravda—both official Moscow publications 
—which charge us with “destroying the United Nations.” 

This argument has met with much popular and often inno- 
cent support in the United States. On the orie hand, this 
support is a precious tribute to the faithful hopes of human- 
kind. On the other, it is a cunning backfire to becloud the 
issue. I know of no better way “to destroy the United Nations” 
than to give it a specific job which it is neither intended nor 
prepared to do. Indeed, it is a significant thing that this plan 
is opposed by two totally opposite and incompatible groups in 
the United States. As has been well said, it is opposed (1) 
by those who hope it won't work but are afraid it will, and 
(2) by those who hope it will work but are afraid it won't. 

It is no depreciation of the United Nations to frankly recog- 
nize the fact that the Greek petition to us seeks primary relief 
which the United Nations cannot provide. It is of no small 
significance, in this connection, that Greece and Turkey, both 
members of the United Nations, did not themselves apply to 
the United Nations but applied direct to the United States. 

But, Mr. President, the United Nations does have its im- 
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portant place in this prospectus even as things are today. It 
is already rendering important aid. Its Security Council has 
had a Commission on the Greek border investigating disturb- 
ances between Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 
This Commission will report within a few weeks. It will estab- 
lish truth and responsibility at this point of major friction. If a 
“veto” does not subsequently intervene, the Security Council 
may well establish a permanent border commission whose 
moral authority and whose sanctions may well minimize this 
phase of the Greek hazard. If the Security Council is per- 
mitted to function in this regard it will greatly simplify the 
Greco-Turkish problem and greatly hasten success for our own 
peaceful adventure. Surely, it does not “destroy” or remotely 
hamper the United Nations, in this phase, if the United States 
simultaneously is helping Greece to rebuild her own compe- 
tent independence and helping Turkey to preserve hers. On 
the contrary, it is what would be called, in American idiom, 
“team ball.” | 

Nor is that all. The United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization has submitted a 25-year, long-range program 
for Greek economic rehabilitation. And mark this! I repeat 
that this important instrumentality of the United Nations has 
specifically recommended that Greece should apply to the 
United States, among others, for temporary aid in launching 
this rehabilitation. It frankly recognizes the present limitations 
within which the United Nations operates. 

Nor is this all. It is definitely anticipated that the World 
Bank will step into this situation and carry the major rehabili- 
tation load just as soon as the imminent crisis is surmounted; 
just as soon as peace and preliminary stability are restored; 
just as soon as there is any basis whatever for banking credit. 

So, Mr. President, the United Nations does have its impor- 
tant place in this historic prospectus. It can do things to help 
as of today even though its larger availability is a matter for 
tomorrow. We must use it to the maximum of its possibilities. 
We must use all of its functions which are available. We must 
take no unilateral or bilateral action without full and constant 
notice to this world fraternity and with full and constant eager- 
ness to have it succeed to our separately assumed respon- 
sibilities whenever and wherever this can be done. 

I frankly regret that when the President spoke to Congress 
on March 12, he did not simultaneously advise the Secretary- 
General at New York of our intentions, instead of waiting to 
present indirect notice through our representative on the 
Security Council 16 days later. It might have allayed needless 
misunderstanding. Any such misunderstanding is needless be- 
cause the President himself clearly indicates that he is wedded 
to the United Nations. Nothing could be clearer than our 
message delivered to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Austin on March 28: 

“The program of economic assistance contemplated by the 
United States is of an emergency character. The United States 
believes that the United Nations and its related agencies 
should assume the principal responsibility, within their capa- 
bilities, for the long-range tasks of assistance required for the 
reconstruction of Greece . . . The United States is giving 
momentum to the United Nations by its present policy . . . 
We look forward to the time when such burdens may be 
carried through the United Nations.” 

If that is not clear and adequate, Mr. President, certainly 
nothing remains unsaid in the preamble and amendment 
which the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has added to 
the pending bill. Certainly I would be the last man in 


' America to sanction any blow at the prestige and authority 


of the United Nations. But I also hope I would be the last 
man in America to drain off that prestige and authority by 
assigning them a total task which, in point of time and 
resources, would be foredoomed to sinister failure. 

I am unable to understand how we could undermine an 
institution dedicated to human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, to independent governments of free men in a free 
world, when we supplement these dedications with our own 
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direct succor to those who are imminently threatened with 
their loss, and when we ask the United Nations to hold us 
to strict accountability for what we do. No, Mr. President, we 
are not by-passing the United Nations. We are sustaining 
them. We are serving peace—emphatically including peace for 
ourselves—when we strive, in prudent time, to arrest those 
frictions and disintegrations which otherwise could culminate 
in an atomic war which must not happen. 

Now, Mr. President, as I conclude, let me say that your 
Foreign Relations Committee unanimously recommends the 
passage of this amended measure. It is regrettable that 
policies of such magnitude could not have more time for 
consideration. I knew nothing of the matter until we were 
called to the White House on Feb. 27. It is unfortunate when 
such important decisions have to be made on a crisis basis. But 
we confront a condition and not a theory. We have made 
extraordinary efforts to let in the light. We held public hear- 
ings. We heard every citizen who asked to be heard. We 
resorted to the novel technique of inviting all Senators to 
contribute to a questionnaire, and we have made public the 
State Department's categorical replies. We are suggesting some 
amendments to the bill aimed generally at tighter controls and 
specific liaison with the United Nations. But, sir, the truth of 
the matter is that, even though we had months of study at our 
command, Congress does not have an unprejudiced chance to 
exercise truly independent and objective judgments in such 
circumstances as we here confront. This statement leads to 
the final consideration which no Senator can ignore in respect 
to his decision. 

Congress does not enjoy original jurisdiction in foreign 
relations. That is the prerogative of the Chief Executive. We 
come in, usually, only at the 11th hour when our choice is 
the lesser of two evils—as in this instance when we must 
decide which is the wiser “calculated risk” for us. To be or 
not to be? To do or not to do? As when we have been asked, 
upon other occasions, to declare war, the fact is that by the 
time these issues reach us for ultimate conclusions, we are 
heavily precommitted by the fact of the presidential request. 

I do not for an instant mean to say we eannot act on our 
own independent judgments. I do not mean to say that it is 
not still our solemn duty to act im keeping with our own 
estimate of the national welfare and security. I do not mean 
to say that we can either shift or dodge our share of responsi- 
bility, and I would not do so. But I do mean to say that 
among the paramount factors to which we dare not deny due 
weight is this: To repudiate the President of the United States 
at such an hour could display a divisive weakness which might 
involve far greater jeopardy than a sturdy display of united 
strength. We are not free to ignore the price of noncompliance. 

In my view, Mr. President, the price of noncompliance in 
the instant case—in addition to all other reasons for prompt 
passage of this bill—would be the forfeiture of all hope to 
effectively influence the attitudes of other nations in our 
peaceful pursuit of international righteousness. It would stunt 
our moral authority and mute our voice. It would encourage 
dangerous contempts. It would invite provocative misunder- 
standings of the tenacity with which we are prepared to 
defend our fundamental ideals. 

What would you think if you’ were a citizen of Athens? 
Where would you be forced to turn in your hopeless extremity? 
What would you think if you were a citizen of Ankara? What 
would you think if you were a citizen of any other of the 
weary, war-worn nations who are wondering this afternoon 
whether the torch still burns in the upraised hand of liberty; 
whether it is hopeless to struggle on toward democratic free- 
dom? And what would you think if you were the Politburo in 
Moscow’s Kremlin? 

The Foreign Relations Committee, without political division, 
supports the President of the United States. It does so for 
the sake of the humanities. It does so for the sake of peace 
with justice. But above all else it does so for the sake of the 
Stars and Stripes! 
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| The price-wage take in the U.S. casts reflections abroad..... 
? If U.S. prices are to slide off, selective purchasing in the U.S. by other 


countries is in order. Timing would be important. Already some Latin-American 
buyers are getting choosy about accepting U.S. goods right now. They would 
rather wait and see what happens to prices and what other countries produce. 

So far, this is hardly a trend, just a straw in the wind. 

The Latin Americans, for the most part, can afford to wait. 

Most other customers of the U.S. cannot. They have to buy grains, fats and 
oils, coal, tin plate now. Somewhat less urgent, but still urgent, is their 
buying of capital equipment--tractors, trucks, locomotives, machinery, turbines. 3 

Official predictions in the U.S. point to declining prices for agricultural 4 
commodities and some other consumer goods. But prices of producer goods--capital 
equipment--are not expected to give ground readily. 

In the long run, in the next year or so, if these predictions come true, 
other countries will find their dollars buying more and more agricultural 
products and consumer goods. The rub is that their own output of these things 
will be on the upgrade and they will need to buy fewer of them in the U.S. 

But dollars to be spent on machinery and other essential equipment for 
recovery may not buy much more than they do now. 











In specific terms, individual countries would be affected differently by 
such readjustments of prices in the U.S. 

Britain, spending most of her dollars on food, tobacco and raw materials, 
would probably benefit and be able to stretch her loan further. British buying 
of industrial equipment in the U.S. is not large. 

France must buy grain and coal in the U.S., but a large part of her pur- 
chasing is of capital equipment. So she would not benefit so much as Britain. 

Italy is buying mainly food, coal and subsistence goods, and would find 
the purchasing power of her dollars increasing. 

Brazil, Mexico, South Africa and Australia, importing relatively little 
food from the U.S., but.considerable agricultural, industrial and mining equip- 
ment, would not be much better off than before. 

















World shortages of most commodities put a definite limit on the price defla- 
tion which may show up in the next few months. e 

By chain reaction, world prices will be influenced by consumer resistance 
affecting domestic prices in the U.S. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


But it should be remembered that as long as the U.S. supplies the rest of 
the world with sufficient buying power through large imports, loans and grants, 
prices are not likely to go into any general tailspin. 

World demand and the dollar supply being what they are, it's hard to see 
why there should be a big price shake~-out. 

Conditions on the U.S. market will affect prices of big U.S. imports, such 
as coffee, cocoa, copra, linseed oil and other agricultural commodities. But 
world demand for each of these is so large that a serious retreat in prices is 
not looked for in the next three months at least. 

U.S. demand for industrial commodities that are imported, such as tin, cop- 
per, lead, newSprint, pulp, cordage fibers, jute and burlap, is not likely to 
go into a sudden decline. Prices of these will remain strong. 

The upshot is that countries supplying the U.S. with food and raw materials 
need not fear collapse of prices for their important exports. And, conversely, 
imports of these countries are not expected to go into sudden eclipse. 














The truth of the matter is that world prices are far from free..... 

A correction of high prices thus will not be simple to engineer. 

The U.S. Government is worried about high prices. , 

But the U.S. Government itself is an important ‘factor in the price trend. 
First of all, there are domestic support prices, subsidies and the parity- 
price concept. All of these put a floor under prices. 

Second, loans, credits and relief to other countries have concentrated 
unusual demand in U.S. markets. Government buying for delivery overseas has 
Sometimes been inept, as, recently, in the case of wheat. 

Export allocations of such things as lard and tin plate, while undoubtedly 
necessary, have strengthened uptrends in prices by shaving supplies for the U.S. 

Loans and relief, or other forms of assistance, are part and parcel of U.S. 
international policy for an indefinite period. If, as is estimated, buying by 
and for other countries in the U.S. runs to the huge total of at least $13,000,- 
000,000 annually for the next several years, U.S. prices for key commodities and 
finished products are not in for a real correction for a long time to come. 

U.S. financial support for half of the world thus tends to make the price 
Structure quite rigid. 




















The price strait jacket will be unlaced when world production of food, raw 
materials, fuel, industrial goods, machinery and transportation equipment comes 
within shouting distance of demand. Three or four years may do it. 

In scattered products, it won't take that long. 

Textiles are a case in point. There already are sufficient supplies of 
three of the major raw materials--cotton, wool and silk. Rayon is still short. 

Activity in textile mills is on the upgrade in Japan, Germany, France, 
Italy, Switzerland. The British textile trade is having heavy going. The U.S. 
trade faces a buyers’ strike, must shave prices, fears competition from overseas. 

Demand for cheap textiles is still huge in the Orient and Africa. Markets 
in Europe and Latin America can be adequately Supplied within a year or so. 

Rubber is also moving into a surplus position. Next year, demand and sup-= 
ply for natural and synthetic rubber may come into balance and affect prices. 

There will be others like rubber and textiles. But, over all, prices are 
not believed to be on the brink of a precipice, but rather on a gentle down slope. 
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U.S. STRIVES TO NARROW THE GAP 
BETWEEN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Buying abroad is encouraged so that 
other nations can purchase American 
products when dollar loans run out 


Businessmen and Government of- 
ficials of the U.S. are trying now to 
stimulate American buying of products 
from other countries. 

Faced with a slackening of U. S. 
loans, world traders want to get more 
goods from other nations flowing into 
the U.S. so those countries will have the 
dollars with which to buy U. S. products 
when domestic demand lessens. 7 

It will be several years before the gap 
between U.S, exports and U.S. imports 
—estimated to run close to $6,700,000,- 
000 this year—can be narrowed substan- 
tially. But the problem is important now 
because overseas production will not ex- 
pand to full capacity unless U.S. buying 
from other countries is assured. 

@ In the U.S. Government, several 
agencies are working together to avoid a 
breakdown in the nation’s world trade 
when dollar loans run out. Some phases 
of the Government’s program, however, 
are being limited by economy moves in 
the U.S. Congress. 

The Export-Import Bank, which pays 
operating expenses out of its own profits, 
is unaffected by budget cutting and there- 
fore able to give new attention to imports. 

Chairman William Martin, Jr. and 
Vice Chairmah Herbert E. Gaston have 
been urging private bankers to join the 
Bank in financing trade projects likely to 
be able to pay for themselves. 

Reorientation of U.S. financial policy 
frees the Bank for a return to its original 
role of stimulating trading by U. S. firms 
with business firms of other countries. 

A modest start on import loans in the 
postwar period has been made with a 
credit of $2,500,000 to the Finnish-Amer- 
ican Trading Corporation of New York, 

Purpose of the Joan, with private banks 
in both the U.S. and Finland providing 
additional capital, is to develop the im- 
portation into the U.S. of Finnish 
ceramics, china, glassware, costume jew- 
elry, handicraft articles, furniture and 
other wood products, 
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EMPHASIS ON IMPORTS 
Top men in Export-Import Bank 


Such goods from Finland have not 
been sold in the U.S. in big quantities. 
Now Americans who purchase them will 
supply dollars Finland is eager to spend 
in the U.S. 

Available to the Bank for stimulation 
of imports is a portion of the $813,000,000 
left from the lending authority of $3,500,- 
000,000 voted by the U.S. Congress. 
Should the Congress decide on a political 
loan to China, some of the $500,000,000 
ear-marked for that nation could be 
switched into import channels. 

As Export-Import loans now outstand- 
ing are repaid, the Bank will be able to 
reinvest the money in overseas projects 
calculated to stimulate the production of 
goods that can be counted on to find 
buyers in the U. S. 

A central banking service for Amer- 
ica’s private financiers of world trade may 
become one of the important activities 
of the Export-Import Bank in the future. 


Bank officials have been making plans 
with such a possibility in view. Should 
the idea take hold, the Bank would help 
private institutions in roughly the same 
way that Federal Reserve Banks now help 
in domestic transactions. 

The Commerce Department is ex- 
panding its program to get U.S. dealers 
in touch with sources of supply abroad. 
The scope of this program depends on 
how much money Congress votes to carry 
out the idea. 

The Department also has been trying 
to increase the volume of imports by de- 
veloping its bulletin services to U.S. 
businessmen. These report the latest re- 
quirements for bringing in goods from 
abroad. 

Commerce officials recently launched 
another project to boost imports. In co- 
operation with trade representatives of 
other governments, they are helping man- 
ufacturers abroad widen their territorial 
coverage in the U.S. The idea is that a 
number of agents spread throughout the 
U. S. will develop more sales than a single 
representative in New York. Great Britain 
especially is active in this program to de- 
velop markets west-of the Alleghenies, 

The State Department is consulting 
with other governments to bring about a 
general lowering of trade barriers 
throughout the world. The purpose is to 
keep U.S. world trade at the high levels 
artificially developed during the war as a 
result of Lend-Lease operations. 

As one phase of the Department's pro- 
gram, Undersecretary William L. Clay- 
ton is in Europe negotiating for a lower- 
ing of tariffs and removal of other trade 
barriers on a reciprocal basis. 

New instructions recently were sent to 
officers of the U.S. Foreign Service tell- 
ing them to be on the lookout for com- 
modities Americans might want to buy. 
They were urged to be as diligent in 
carrying out the new orders as in their 
traditional search for markets for U. S. 
goods. 

All these Government activities are in- 
tended to step up U.S. purchases from 
other countries so they, in turn, can earn 
money needed to buy American products. 

@ Private interests are centering their 
efforts on breaking through Government 
red tape that discourages imports. 

Importers argue that markets exist in 
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the U.S. for substantial quantities of 
overseas products. But Government con- 
trols and regulations, they say, add too 
many risks to the normal hazards of busi- 
ness to spur them into increasing their 
purchases abroad. 

Port delays curb importers consider- 
ably. Having little idea when they can 
get their hands on merchandise from 
abroad, they have trouble holding cus- 
tomers and setting prices. 

Involved paper work, shortages in the 
customs staff, and difficulties in getting 
the required valuations from overseas 
are among the reasons for the port de- 
lays. The National Council of American 
Importers estimates that New York alone 
has a backlog of 160,000 shipments for 
which importers are awaiting clearance. 
Such pile-ups were high before 1941, too, 
but during the war the New York backlog 
was whittled down to 60,000. 

@ Obstacles inside countries abroad 
now tend to limit the flow of goods into 
the U.S. 

Shortage of dollars abroad is slowing 

up the pace at which war-damaged fac- 
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_ 
tories can be rebuilt and stockpiles of raw 
materials replenished. 

Until those jobs are done, many Eu- 
ropean nations will be forced to use up 
scarce dollars without producing much to 
offer in exchange for the equipment and 
raw materials they are getting on credit 
from the U. S. 

Low production in Europe and else- 
where limits what can be spared for ship- 
ment to the U. S. 

Scarcity of coal, labor troubles and 
number of other difficulties are respon- 
sible for the spotty picture of world re- 
covery. Even if the U.S. Government 
loosens up its rules affecting imports, 
many countries will have to choose be- 
tween satisfying domestic demand or sell- 
ing goods abroad so they can earn dollars 
to buy essentials. Britain, for example, is 
denying many items to home consumers 
until she can achieve substantial increases 
in sales to other countries. 

Universal inflation induced by the war 
also is complicating the effort to get 
more balance into world trade.. 

High as U.S. prices are, prices in Eu- 
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rope put out of the reach of U.S. buyers 
many European articles that normally 
find favor in American markets. This is 
especially true in the field of luxury 
goods. 

U.S. tariffs tend to hold down the 

volume of imports. Rates set years ago to 
protect new industries now keep out 
products that might otherwise be bought 
by Americans. A number of U.S. busi- 
nessmen recognize the need for tariff 
changes, but it is difficult to get specific 
industries to make concessions for the 
sake of all U.S. industry. 
@ The outlook is for increased activity 
to stimulate manufacture abroad of things 
wanted by U.S. customers at prices they 
will pay. 

Businessmen are beginning to look to 
the-future development of overseas mar- 
kets for their goods. They are responding 
to the warnings of Government and pri- 
vate economists that the gap between 
U.S. buying and selling abroad must be 
narrowed before dollar credits are ex- 
hausted and sales of U.S. goods wither at 
the same time domestic demand falls off. 
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BRAZIL CUTS IMPORTS 
OF NONESSENTIALS 


Dutra Government attempts to curb 
mounting inflation by using excess 
money for purchase of capital goods 


Reported from RIO DE JANEIRO and WASHINGTON 


Brazil is clamping controls on im- 
ports of nonessentials in an attempt to 
force overseas buying into necessities and 
capital goods. 

Curbing nonessential imports is 
the latest action taken by the Govern- 
ment in a program designed to check 
mounting inflation. This program already 
has gone to the extreme of destroying 
paper money in order to reduce the 
amount of it in circulation. It may be 
extended to include limitations on the 
profits of commerce and industry. 

The Administration of President Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra thus is trying cautiously to 
straighten out an economic tangle largely 
produced by the war and by the policies 
of ousted President Getulio Vargas. 

Externally, Brazil continues to enjoy a 
favorable balance of trade although the 
U.S. has stopped buying most strategic 
materials. Brazil’s holdings of gold and 
of dollars and pounds sterling rose last 
year to $700,000,000 as against $577,- 
000,000 in 1945 and $55,000,000 in 
1939. The largest borrower in Latin 
America from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, she is making payments promptly 
on her loans. 

Internally, however, the situation is 


critical. Price controls are ineffectual.. 


There is too much money in circulation. 
The cost of living, based on 1912 as 100, 
stood at 350 in 1939 but now approaches 
700. Necessities of some kinds are short. 
Speculation and profiteering are wide- 
spread. Ports are clogged. 
@ Main import need of Brazil is capital 
goods. Cotton mills and other industries 
must have new equipment if they are to 
produce efficiently. Railroads require rails 
and rolling stock and should be extended 
to speed up the movement of goods and 
to open new areas to settlement. Agricul- 
tural machinery is necessary to modernize 
farming and step up production. 

Brazil is trying to buy goods in the 
U.S. and in Great Britain to meet these 


needs. But deliveries from the U.S. are 
slow, and Britain cannot export enough 
goods to Brazil now to make a dent in 
the requirements. Meanwhile, some of 
Brazil's dollars and pounds are being 
spent for imports that the Government 
considers undesirable. 

@ Import controls now being applied 
by the Brazilian Government require a 
license for each shipment of goods con- 
sidered “prejudicial to the economic and 
financial order of the country.” By limit- 
ing or withholding licenses, the Govern- 
ment can reduce or prevent the use of 
dollars and pounds for goods it thinks 
will not help the country. Thus, it can pre- 
serve the dollars and pounds for the pur- 
chase of necessities and capital goods. 

Selected luxuries have been put under 
this type of control. Such items as toilet 
articles, precious stones and jewelry can 
be shipped in only under licenses. 

Some items that would compete with 

local manufacturers also have been put 
under control. Goods of this kind include 
jute and burlap, synthetic rubber in- 
gredients and products, leather, silk and 
linen. 
@ Money troubles, now acute, are the 
product of chronic failure to balance the 
national budget. For years the Govern- 
ment has printed money to make up the 
difference between its revenues and its 
expenditures. The amount of paper 
money in use shot upward as much as 34 
per cent in a single year. There was more 
than three times as much paper money 
in circulation at the end of 1946 as in 
1941. As money increased, prices rose 
and speculation in real estate and com- 
modities flourished. 

Destruction of money was tried re- 
cently in an attempt to improve the situ- 
ation. But the amount destroyed, worth 
about $5,250,000; was so small that the 
effect was not noticeable. 

Dutra feels, however, that he is making 
some progress. The increase in paper 


money last year was only 17 per cent. 
The budget is not yet in balance, but the 
1947 deficit promises to be smaller than 
usual, Dutra recently informed Congress 
that the budget would be balanced in 
1948, but he did not suggest the new 
taxes that economists believe must be 
imposed if income is to equal outgo. 
Another measure to control inflation is 
under study by Dutra and his advisers 
and may be recommended to Congress. 
This measure would regulate wholesale 
and retail prices and would limit profits 
made in commerce and industry. 
@ Port congestion, a serious cause of 
shortages and of shipping delays, also is 
getting Dutra’s attention. Workmen hired 
to unload ships are paid on a tonnage 
basis, hence want to move cargo fast. But 
dock workers, paid on a time basis, are in 


‘no hurry. Hence, port administration has 


been inefficient and cargo handling has 
been slow. Dock warehouses are jammed 
with goods left there for months by own- 
ers who find storage cheaper there than 
elsewhere. 

Dutra is tackling the port problem by 
shaking up and simplifying administra- 
tive agencies. But little improvement is 
apparent, and ships still have to wait for 
weeks for their turn to be unloaded. 

Brazilians criticize Dutra for failing 
to act more aggressively; they say he is 
too cautious. The economic situation is so 
touchy, however, that quick application 
of severe measures could bring about a 
collapse. So Dutra is moving slowly. But 
he is determined to check inflation gradu- 
ally and to put his country on sounder 
economic ground. 
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Life Around the 


Crowded Athens’ appearance of prosperity 


makes city a false front for a chaotic nation 


ATHENS 

& then ATHENS OF TODAY IS an over- 

crowded city with a severe housing 

shortage, a booming black market, a rising 

crime wave and vivid contrasts between 
the rich and the poor. 

Shop windows are filled with goods 
bearing well-known American and British 
trademarks. Imported automobiles scoot 
along the streets. Buildings have a pros- 
perous appearance. People on the streets 
look like normal human beings. 

But if you go into the parts of the city 
where the average Athenian lives, or into 
the countryside and smaller towns where 
conditions are much worse, you quickly 
appreciate that Athens is a false front 
for a nation facing economic chaos. 

Superficially, Athens has changed little 
since 1939. No Nazi bombs were dropped 
here and the revolution of December 
1944 left scars in only some sections of 
the city. 

During the last eight years, however, 
Athens has been the mecca of refugees 
fleeing from invading armies, civil war 
and constantly deteriorating economic 
conditions. In their search for peace and 
better living conditions these fugitives 
from all over Greece increased Athens’ 
population of 1,000,000 by 50 per cent, 
multiplying shortages of all kinds, in- 
creasing crime and generating discontent 
which provides a fertile field for Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

Civil servants have been hit hardest. 
The average Government employe is paid 
300,000 drachmas a month (about $65). 
It costs a family of three a minimum of 
800,000 drachmas a month to live, on a 
prewar scale. That budget makes no al- 
lowances for “luxuries” such as clothes, 
doctor's bills or emergency expenditures. 


Under such circumstances, Govern- 
ment employes are agitating constantly 
for more pay. At Christmas, the Govern- 
ment granted a bonus of a month's pay. 
But when only 50,000 drachmas was 
offered as an Easter bonus, the civil 
servants went on strike, declaring that 
was not enough. Despite the strain on its 
budget, the Government raised the ante 
to 75,000, which the strikers also re- 
jected. 

Aside from the strictly financial as- 
pects, one reason for the indignant re- 
sponse to the Easter bonus offer was that, 
in Greece, Easter is considered a more 
important holiday than Christmas, and 
the Government workers therefore felt 
that a comparable bonus was in order. 

Contributing to the low pay is the fact 
that the civil service is heavily over- 
staffed. British and American observers 
say that the number of Government 
workers could be cut in half without any 
loss of efficiency, and even Greek officials 
acknowledge that there are many un- 
necessary employes. Truth of the matter 
seems to be that the civil service is as 
much of a relief project as it is a neces- 
sary administrative organization. 

The plight 9f the civil servants springs 
from all of the evils the Government, 
with American advice and _ assistance, 
must eliminate to get Greece back on her 
feet. 

At first glance, the employes in the 
Government offices look perfectly pre- 
sentable. 


collars. 

Working hours for the civil servant are 
from 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and, now and 
then, an hour or two in the evening. He 
has to keep up appearances. He cannot— 
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But a closer look will show. 
frayed cuffs, cracked shoes and. turned 
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as many Athenians do—send his son out 
to peddle cigarettes. His wife rarely has 
a job. He himself finds it difficult to get 
extra work in his free afternoon hours. 

The rest of the middle class, with the 
exception of merchants, is only a little 
better off than the Government employes. 
The merchants made some profits during 
the war and now have stores filled with 
American goods, largely sent by relatives 
and friends in the United States. 

Athenian workers are fairly well off. 
Monthly pay ranges between 450,000 
and 800,000 drachmas, considerably 
higher than elsewhere in Greece. But the 
cost of living is so high in Athens and 
Piraeus the port for Athens, that most 
worker. are discontented and find it 
extremely difficult to support their fam- 
ilies and their relatives who have flocked 
in from the mountain and farming vil- 
lages. 

Communist propaganda has had little 
effect on the middle class in Athens. The 
workers, on the other hand, are excellent 
prospects for leftist agents, and Commu- 
nist strength in Athens and Piraeus is 
estimated at between 15 and 25 per cent 
of the electorate. 

The black market flourishes, fed by a 
flow of goods from various sources. Re- 
gardless of where the merchandise came 
from, it is displayed in store windows and 
on street corners, without any attempt 
at secrecy. 


Some goods brought in by UNRRA 


and distributed by Greek authorities have 


found their way eventually into Athens’ 
most expensive stores. Some came in 
packages from friends and relatives in 
the United States. The British poured 
manufactured articles into Greece in an 
attempt to curb inflation, but most of 
the material was never seen by the 
people in the villages and countryside 
who needed it most. 

Currency manipulation provided an- 
other source for some of the goods that 
stocked the black market. In an effort to 
increase its exchange resources, the Gov- 
ernment lifted all controls on entry of 
dollars, but the plan didn’t work out as 
expected. Checks mailed from the U. S. 
were cashed on the black market instead 
of at banks. The checks then found their 
way into the overseas accounts of wealthy 
merchants who used the credit to import 
luxury goods for sale in Athens. The 
Government lost all around since it 
didn’t get the dollars and the luxury goods 
did nothing to help stave off inflation. 

Another major source of black market 
goods is alleged to be some Greek officials 


who have taken advantage of their posi- 
tions to become silent but well-rewarded 
partners in illicit transactions. 

Only the wealthy can afford to pay the 
black market prices. The average Athe- 
nian can do little more than gaze at the 
“luxuries” displayed in the store win- 


dows. The Greeks elsewhere don’t even 
see them. 

American aid to Greece means a lot of 
things to a lot of people. To the Athe- 
nians it. means a chance to buy enough 
food and a few necessities so that they 
may lead normal lives. J. M. 


Japanese jam movie theaters, but studios 
are having grim struggle to make ends meet 


TOKYO 

T= JAPANESE are hungry for American 
movies, but economic conditions are 
forcing a large part of the population to 
be satisfied with nothing better than new 
versions of the traditional samurai films. 

After a steady diet of home-made pic- 
tures during the war, Japanese fans wel- 
comed the American movies that came 
back with MacArthur, and now are being 
shown in 275 of Japan’s 1,270 theaters. 
In the big cities, like Tokyo and Osaka, a 
number of theaters screen American 
movies exclusively. Rural theaters show 
them every other week. 

Since V-] Day, more than 50 American 
pictures have been released in Japan by 
the Central Motion Picture Exchange, a 
commercial venture operating under the 
supervision of Allied Headquarters. 

Two of Japan’s three theater chains, 
however, now boycott American films. 
Toho and Shochiku, which together own 
about half of Japan’s theaters, refused to 
sign contracts with the Exchange. 

The theater chains contended that, at 
the rates charged for American pictures, 
they would go broke if forced to screen 
them half the time, as demanded by the 
Exchange. So, despite the popularity of 
the American product, those two chains 
are showing Japanese films only. Still 
they are packing in standing-room-only 
crowds. The Japanese, seeking escape 
from the harsh realities of contemporary 
Japan, prefer a mediocre Japanese pic- 
ture to none at all. 

The escapist mood is reflected in the 
increasing theater attendance, which at 
11,000,000 admissions a month is double 
the attendance rate for last year and 25 
per cent higher than the wartime peak. 
One of the most familiar sights in Tokyo 
is a seemingly endless queue patiently 
braving the cold to squeeze into a movie 
theater for two hours’ escape from life. 

Despite critical shortages of construc- 
tion material and the desperate need for 
new houses to replace the millions de- 
stroyed during the war, 500 new theaters 
have been built since the war's end, 
nearly all with black market materials. 

Although it is enjoying almost unprec- 
edented attendance, the motion-picture 
industry is having a grim time. Amuse- 
ment taxes, amounting to almost 50 per 
cent of theater revenues, cut deeply into 


the profits. And that’s only one of the 
industry's headaches. 

Raw film and the chemicals required 
for processing film are scarce. Timber for 
construction of sets must be bought at 
exorbitant prices on the black market. 
Old “props” and older costumes must do 
heavy duty. Labor troubles are always 
on the horizon. 

The shortage of electric power is prob- 
ably the most crippling handicap. The 
power supply to studios has been cut by 
40 per cent as part of the national pro- 
gram of power conservation. “Shooting” 
is erratic and almost all studios are be- 
hind schedule. 

Japanese movie studios have some- 
thing less than the glamor of Hollywood. 
When I visited the big Toho studios, the 
sets, shabby imitations of their Hollywood 
counterparts, were dark and the cameras 

were dead. No electric power. In Studio 
No. 5, where they were supposed to be 
shooting a picture, cameramen and prop- 
men huddled around a wood fire warming 
their hands and cooking fish. 

Sojiro Motoki, one of the directors, 
dolefully recited the woes of the industry. 
“Six months ago,” he moaned, “it cost us 
3,000,000 yen to produce a Class A pic- 
ture. Now were lucky if we can shoot it 


for 4,500,000. We can shoot only every 


other day because of the power shortage, 
and the way things are going in Japan it’s 
going to be a lot worse before it gets any 
better.” 

Toho’s production schedule for the 
year, Motoki revealed, called for four 
Class A pictures and 20 Class B pictures, 


which cost 2,000,000 yen. Each picture 
requires from 40 to 50 days to complete. 
But, the unhappy director recounted, for 
two months production was at a com- 
plete standstill because of strikes and 
shortages. The studios had to get permis- 
sion from General MacArthur to reissue a 
number of old films to keep the theaters 
open. 

Isuzu Yamada is Japan’s most famous 
movie actress. As the top attraction in 
Japanese theaters, Miss Yamada com- 
mands a good salary. However, she art- 
fully dodges answers when it comes to 
specific figures, income tax laws being 
what they are these days. It’s probably 
several hundred thousand yen a year. 
But she is an exception. Most Japanese 
stars are struggling to make ends meet 
in these days of inflation—which gives 
them something in common with their 
fans. 

Although the Japanese are proud of 
their newly discovered “democracy,” they 
are having trouble getting used to kissing 
scenes in American films. Before the war 
the censors let them see only brief pecks. 

“Kissing,” an American educator told a 
Japanese audience recently,, “embraces 
all of the democratic principles which we 
are trying to infuse into Japan.” Japanese 
moviegoers still are trying to make that 
jibe with what they like and what they 
don’t like in their movies. 

The first experiment in kissing scenes 
in the Japanese cinema was something 
less than a smash hit. Intrigued by the 
advance publicity, fans flocked to the 
theaters to see “A Kiss in the Night.” 
Most of them went home disappointed, 
bewildered and, in some cases, disgusted. 
The kissing shocked their tender moral 
sensibilities. Japan, where women still 
reside in the “back of the house,” has not 
been democratized to the point where the 
people appreciate such public displays 
of affection. ' 

The best the critics had to say for this 
innovation in Japanese movies was the 
comment of the Shukan Asahi, whose 
critic wrote: “The public was suddenly 
treated to a real kissing scene. This goes 
to show that freedom is prevailing in 
Japan at last.” J.F. 
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U.S. Ready To Revise 
Policy for Germany 


American authorities have pre- 
pared a new directive that will re- 
vamp entirely U.S. policy for Ger- 
many. The revisions will be kept un- 
der wraps, however, until the Moscow 
Conference of Foreign Ministers is 
out of the way. 


o 0 9 


Should Francisco Franco eventu- 
ally step out of office to let Don Juan 
take the throne of Spain, the first job 
of the new monarchy would be to 
seek a U.S. loan. A shortage of mon- 
ey for world trade is making things 
more difficult for Franco than all the 
pressure of the United Nations. 


» .@ @ 


The seriousness of last winter's in- 
dustrial shutdown in Britain is dem- 
onstrated in current negotiations 
with Argentina. Members of a British 
Agricultural Mission said originally 
they could deliver farm machinery to 
Argentina in 18 months. Now they are 
saying it may take three years. 


o 0 90 


The U.S. War Department hasn’t 
been able to figure out how to break 
the news to Congress that it will take 
$250,000,000 to redeem the German 
marks cashed by U. S. troops through 
trading on the black market during 
the first year of occupation. The 
amount is three times the $80,000,000 
the British Government has requested 
of Parliament to settle up the black 
market trading done by the Tommies. 


o 0 90 


The governments of Greece and 
Turkey were not formally notified 
in advance that President Truman 
planned to recommend U. S. financial 
assistance for them. So rapidly did the 
proposal come that officials of both 
countries first heard of it through reg- 
ular news channels. Ever since thé 
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Arab States Ask Aid 
Against Communism 


war ended, however, Turkey has been 
anxious to obtain huge credits from 
the U.S. to finance the purchase of 
modern military gear and transporta- 
tion equipment. 


o 0 O 


Using Turkey as an example, coun- 
tries of the Middle East are appealing 
to Washington for cash, with the fight 
on communism as their bargaining 
point. Saudi Arabian officials have 
told the State Department they can 
suppress communism in their country 
for $100,000,000 from the U.S. Iran- 
ian representatives say it would take 
$250,000,000 to do the job in Iran. 
Neither suggestion will get immediate 
action from the U.S. Communists, by 
their own figures, claim no party 
members in either country. The most 
they claim anywhere in the Middle 
East is 8,000 adherents in Syria. 


o 0 Oo 


The biggest single reason why 
China continues to turn out masses of 
paper currency is that Nationalist gen- 
erals in the field are urgently petition- 
ing Nanking for more and more paper 
money for their troops. Recently 
planes have been flying over much of 
China dumping tons of currency at 
various Army headquarters. 


o 9o °O 


Disagreement with President Juan 
D. Perén over policies, especially 
those relating to labor, have led sev- 
eral of his former followers in the Ar- 
gentine Chamber of Deputies to de- 
sert him. Peron still has the support 
of more than half the Chamber, but 
he has lost the. two-thirds majority 
that formerly enabled him to put leg- 
islation through at will. 


25 Lend-Lease Ships 
Purchased by Britain 


A new type of United Nations com- 
mission probably will be set up to 
study Palestine. One plan is a mission 
of 26 members composed of all na- 
tions represented on the Security 
Council. If this idea doesn’t work out, 
the U. N. may decide on a small group 
made up of three or four neutral 
countries that have no direct stake in 
the Palestine controversy. 
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Romania would like to buy 12,000 
tons of steel pipe line in the U.S. 
Oilmen think the lines would be used 
to carry oil to Russia. 


o 0o 98 


Industries in the Russian zone of 
Germany are facing a steel shortage 
that will paralyze a large share of the 
plants now working for Russia. The 
Russians have removed from their 
zone four of its five iron and steel 
works. The one steel mill remaining 
cannot produce the $380,000,000 tons 
of cast iron, steel sheets and ingots 
needed monthly by manufacturing in- 
dustries in the zone. 


oo 9 


After prolonged negotiations, Brit- 
ain has agreed to buy 25 of the 60 
coal-burning Liberty ships built for 
her by the U.S. on Lend-Lease dur- 
ing the war. The U. S. isn’t anxious to 
take the others back, but the British 
don't want them because of the coal 
shortage. British shipping more and 
more is converting to oil. 
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The Argentine Congress has ap- 
proved, with practically no fanfare, a 
bill giving President Juan D. Perén 
authority to spend up to $1,747,000,- 
000 on his Five-Year Plan without re- 
course to Congress. All existing laws 
that might conflict with the plan are 
automatically nullified. 
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Painting by Dean Cornwell —‘‘On Southampton Docks’’ 


Great Britain, Best U.S. Customer 


HE SPIRIT of English sea captains who roamed the seas in the 
} en of discovery still lives in the men who guide the great 
steel merchantmen to and fro: 1 the British ports. Great Britain 
owes her position as the leading sea carrier of international 
trade to the enterprise of her people. They grasped their oppor- 
tunity when Britain found herself athwart the main trade 
routes between the Old World and the New. 

Great Britain processes raw materials brought from all 
corners of the earth, and ships them out as finished products. 
Buying both food and materials abroad, Great Britain has be- 
come the world’s greatest importer. She is the best customer of 
some two score countries. 

Great Britain has been the United States’ best customer 
since the winning of our independence. Not long ago farm prod- 
ucts made up the bulk of our products shipped to her. Now she 
also buys our manufactures. British purchases in the United 
States in 1946 amounted to more than $800,000,000. 

Trade with London and the British Empire is best facilitated by using 
National City overseas service. Ask our Officers at Head Office or Branches 
about export and import services and our 45 foreign Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., ¢ 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 


Girtt tr VWirld Wide Banktneg 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Long, successful service 
overseas 1s insisted upon by 
the Bank in staffing major 
foreign banking posts. Car 
W. Hayden, Vice Presid 

in charge of the English 
branches, brilliantly fills that 
bill. In 10 Branches for 30 
years he has supplied impos- 
ing benefits to Bank clients 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 


Rio de Janesro 
Recife 
( Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sido Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristoba! 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
HONG KONG 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CHiLe 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Gahano 

La Lonja 
Carbarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INOIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINE (5S. 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 
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